Editorial 


In the Litany of St. Joseph he is invoked as the Pillar of families 
and Head of the Holy Family. The Christian world needs St. 
Joseph today more than ever before to assist in the preservation 
of true family life. There is an unbalance of values in contempo- 
rary society which is an important cause of the disorder which 
plagues the nations. This lack of proper balance between the 
material and spiritual necessarily has its impact on family life, 
and consequently upon the spiritual life of the members of Cath- 
olic families. 

On January 6 of this year Pope Pius XII spoke by radio to the 
Italian Society for the Protection of Maternity and Infancy. He 


deplored the sorry plight of children throughout the world and 


‘ 


called them “innocent victims of the faults of the older genera- 
tions, and of the moral miseries of the society in which they live.” 
Parents can and should provide the remedy for these sad condi- 
tions of our infants and youths. 

His Holiness suggests that couples should not marry until they 
have an accurate notion of their parental functions, especially of 
their duty as educators of the child. Father and mother must pro- 
vide a home where the child will have the opportunity to develop 
his faculties of mind and soul to the full. ‘Today even in countries 
which enjoy material prosperity it is frequently impossible for 
parents to provide the proper environment. Many live in homes 
which are inadequate, unhealthy, and permitting no privacy. 
Often the mother must work at an outside job, and thus neglect 
the function of child training. 

“Something must be done, and quickly done, to protect the 
most precious treasure of a nation,’’ concludes the Holy Father. 
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Moreover, this is a duty of the whole Christian community. There 
are few replicas of the Holy Family today. Our Savior began His 
redemptive work in Joseph’s workshop. He showed us how to 
make our work a truly human and even a divine activity. Joseph’s 
life was not easy; Mary cooked and cleaned, spun, dyed, and made 
the humble garments of her Son and husband. All three were 
supremely content because they were held together by super- 
natural love. ‘They did not need gadgets and outside amusements 
to fill an emptiness of life and provide relief from boredom. They 
had one another: Joseph the head and pillar; Mary to care for 
the physical wants of the others, and Christ, the center of the life 
and work of the Holy Family. 


JoHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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St. Patrick and the Rattler 


George E. Schidel, C.S.C. 


N ANCIENT manuscript rests today in a Dublin museum. It 
is enshrined in a casket of wood braced with metal. ‘The 
manuscript itself is done in a neat, hurried hand. For centuries 
this book and its cover were prized as a relic among the O’Don- 
nells, the Donegal clan who boast they are St. Columcille’s 
kindred. The O’Donnells called it the Cathach (Battler).? When- 
ever the clan went out to battle it was reverently carried round 
the troops in the Saint’s honor to beg his protection. 

One fine day fourteen hundred years ago St. Columcille was 
visiting St. Finian. Along came a present for St. Finian from the 
Continent. It was a copy of St. Jerome’s translation of one of the 
books of the Bible. Such a manuscript was a great treasure. For 
Ireland as yet had only the old Latin text of the Bible. St. Jer- 
ome’s clearer, more correct translation was much sought after. 
Hence, St. Columcille begged St. Finian for permission to copy 
the manuscript but St. Finian was reluctant to grant it. The 
eager young Columcille set to work at night to make a copy as 
rapidly as he could. This stratagem was discovered by St. Finian 
and, claiming title to the copy, he sued St. Columcille. The case 
was carried to the high king of Ireland who ruled in favor of St. 
Finian on the principle that “the calf belongs to the cow.” 

Only God knows the cost in prayer and preaching of St. Pat- 





1DeBlacam, The Saints of Ireland (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1942), 
p. 35. 
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rick’s all-out effort to wrest Ireland from Satan and Satan’s hosts. 
We do know that he prayed a lot. “Besides the care of all the 
churches,” reads the Office for his feast, “he never suffered his 
spirit to weary in constant prayer. It is said that it was his cus- 
tom to repeat every day the whole Book of Psalms, together with 
songs and hymns, and two hundred prayers; that he bent his 
knees to God in worship three hundred times every day. He di- 
vided the night into three portions. During the first he repeated 
the first hundred psalms, and bent his knees two hundred times. 
During the second he remained plunged in cold water, with eyes, 
hands and heart lifted up to heaven and in that state repeated 
the remaining fifty psalms. During the third he took his short 
rest, lying upon a bare stone.” 


St. PatTrick’s LOVE OF THE PSALMS 


Now I suppose what strikes most people in that account is the 
heroic length of St. Patrick’s praying. At least that is what im- 
pressed the writer year after year when he read St. Patrick’s Of- 
fice. But one memorable March 17th he noticed something else, 
something that should have stood out from the beginning—the 
kind of prayers St. Patrick was daily flashing heavenward—the 
psalms. 

To be sure. Like every great Irish warrior St. Patrick was an 
adroit fighter. He realized what he was up against. No less a foe 
than “principalities and powers” with the “Prince of this world” 
at their head. If he was to wrest Ireland from such a foe, then he 
must use the mightiest weapons at his command. So he did. He 
took up the Psalter. He unsheathed “the sword of the Spirit, the 
word of God.” ? He took up the Psalter and fought with it until 
the battle was won. Like David facing the heavily armored and 
fearsome giant, Goliath, St. Patrick entered the lists against this 
monster of wickedness with an abiding trust that ‘“God’s is the 
battle” * and with the arms “he was used to,” * arms that the 
scornful enemy scoffed and sneered at. As Mary said, however, 
God “showed might in his arm. He scattered the proud in the 





2 Eph. 6:17. 3I Kings 17:47. 4 Ibid., v. 39 f. 
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ST. PATRICK AND THE BATTLER 5 


conceit of their heart, he put down the mighty, and exalted the 
humble.” 5 

Now just as surely as St. Patrick loved the inspired Psalter, he 
would have loved to call it by such a name as the O’Donnells 
gave it. For their Cathach is a Psalter—one reason why scholars 
hold that it is the very book over which St. Finian and St. Colum- 
cille went to court. For that book was definitely either the Psalter 
or the Gospels. Battler is an apt name for the Book of Psalms. 
They are without a doubt the battle songs of the Church Mili- 
tant on earth—songs in the midst of conflict (e.g., Psalm 58), 
cries of anguish for help (Psalm 68), expressions of thanksgiving 
for divine assistance (Psalm 17), shouts of victory (Psalm 45), 
peans of praise of the truly mighty Lord, the merciful Savior of 
his people (Psalm 95). 

St. Patrick well knew the nature of the psalms. He knew that 
they are the inspired word of God. He would have agreed read- 
ily with the comment of St. Augustine, his contemporary and 
fellow bishop: ““That God might properly be praised by man, 
God praised himself, and because God condescended to do so, 
man thus learned how to praise him.” ® He was well aware that 
the psalms are meant to be the word, the prayer, the watchword 
of man, of man oppressed in the enemy’s Siberia, of man desper- 
ately struggling for survival in satellite country under the heel 
of a savage foe, of man, in mortal combat against an unscrupulous 
adversary, seeking relief by turning to his only support, his Rock, 
his Gibraltar of salvation, so confident of liberation that he 
breaks out in praise and thanks to his Deliverer, his Redeemer, 
even while still beset and afflicted. The perfect synthesis of all 
this is our Lord’s cry on the Cross in Psalm 21: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” There our Lord, as it were, 
made the Psalter his own, there he spoke in the name of every 
man that cometh into the world. 

St. Patrick believed all that with the intense faith and spiritual 
discernment of a saint. His heart caught fire from God’s word, 
his ardor matched the flaming words. He knew that Ireland was 
in darkness. He knew that it was time for the Irish “to lay aside 





5 Luke 1:51 f. 6 Enarr. in Ps., CXLI, 1; PL, 37, 1869. 
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the works of darkness and put on the armor of light.” 7 He knew 
that “our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities and the powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness on high,” ® 
and that the only armor against such an enemy is the “armor of 
God.” ® So to Ireland by the Mass and the psalms St. Patrick 
brought the “one mediator between God and man, the man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a redemption for all, a testimony 
in due time.” ?° If the Irish did not realize their misery and dark- 
ness, Patrick did. If they would not turn to God for deliverance, 
he would for them, or better, Christ would for them in Patrick, 
his vicar. To Ireland, then, St. Patrick brought the word of the 
Incarnate Word of God and in the name of Christ and of every 
Irishman that word daily rose to heaven until the sword of the 
Spirit, the creative, well-disposing word of God conquered the 
forces of chaos and disorder. 

As Patrick pushed the enemy lines back and back, churches 
and monasteries sprang up behind him, churches and monaster- 
ies that rang with the sound of the psalms. And wherever the 
Irish missionaries went, the Psalter went. The day he died on 
Iona St. Columcille was busy copying still another Psalter. + So 
great was the love of the Irish for the Psalter that no book of 
Holy Scripture other than the Gospels was more frequently or 
more beautifully made and illuminated by Celtic artists. Its 
lyrical quality only helped to endear it to the music, the poetry- 
loving Gael. 


THE PSALMS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


But if St. Patrick loved and used the psalms, he was only doing 
what the whole Catholic world was doing. He was no freak in 
this respect, just a champion of champions. His mortified way of 
praying under water may have been unusual, but his use of the 
Psalter was not. He was only steering in the middle of the 
Church’s prayer stream. The psalms, particularly in those days, 





7Rom. 13:12. 
8 Eph. 6:12. 10] Tim. 2:5. 
9 Tbid., 6:11, 13. 11 DeBlacam, of. cit., p. 183. 
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ST. PATRICK AND THE BATTLER 


were truly “the voice of the Church,” to quote the classic phrase 
of St. Ambrose and St. Basil. Some years before he launched his 
missionary career St. Patrick lived at a monastery on the island 
of Lerins, three miles off the south coast of France near the 
Riviera. There in the four hundred and twenties St. Patrick got 
his military training for the spiritual war he was to wage; got it 
under St. Honoratus and likely under Cassian, recently returned 
from a long observation tour of all the great and thriving schools 
of the Lord’s service, the monastic communities of Egypt and 
Syria. From St. Honoratus and Cassian, therefore, St. Patrick 
learned the fighting techniques of the great spiritual masters; 
Paul and Anthony, Macarius and Pachomius, Hilarion and Jer- 
ome and Basil. 

All agreed on one thing. The Psalter was standard equipment, 
indispensable. #2 So he became skilled in its use. Did the monks 
of Egypt say the whole Psalter every day? Excellent. He would 
too. Did they have them by heart? So would he. Did they accom- 
pany the psalms with genuflections and prayers? He would do the 
same. And, not to be outdone, he would add a few practices of 
his own. 

It would be very poor history, however, to convey the idea 
that monks were the only Christians to know and love the psalms 
in those days. There is plenty of proof that they were on the lips 
of all Christians. Few were up to all one hundred and fifty psalms 
every day, but they were prayed regularly by the faithful. St. John 
Chrysostom (d. 407), the greatest preacher of antiquity, summed 
it up by saying, “David (the Psalter) is everywhere.” Perhaps 
the most famous witness to this fact is in a letter of St. Jerome 
(d. 420) from Bethlehem. With characteristic exaggeration he 
says: “In Christ’s little town, all is simplicity, and outside of 


12 Rembert Sorg, “The Spirituality of the Psalms,’ Orate Fratres, 529-541. 
Cf., also: L. Bauyer, Liturgical Piety (University of Notre Dame, 1955), p. 232: 
“It sometimes seems to us that the psalms are now obsolete because so many of 
them are songs of war. But it was precisely this aspect, perhaps more than any 
other, which caused ancient monks to consider the Psalter as their prayer, as 
the proper prayer of any fully trained Christian. For although the struggle is 
transposed from the plane of external warfare with men to that of internal and 
spiritual war with the powers of evil, it can never cease on this earth, in the life 
of any Christian or in the life of the whole people of God. Far from it: progress 
in the Christian life . . . must be a progress in this war... . 
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psalms all is silence. Whithersoever you turn, the farmer holding f 
his plow-handle sings an Alleluia; the sweating reaper diverts | ‘| 
himself with psalms, and the vinedresser, pruning the vine with 
his curved sickle, sings something from David. These are the 
songs in this province; these, in common parlance, are the love § 
ballads; this is the shepherd’s whistling; these are the implements 
of culture.” 


South around the Mediterranean shore at Victoriana in North 
Africa another contemporary example of the same familiarity 
was related as a passing bit of detail by St. Augustine (d. 431) 
in a chapter of his City of God. This chapter recounts a number 
of recent miracles to procure and confirm the world’s belief in 
Christ. Busy relating one such wonder the Saint wrote: “There 
is a shrine at Victoriana of the two martyrs, Gervase and Pro- 
tase; and thither they carried a young man: who was possessed 
with a devil. Being brought hither, he lay as one dead, or very 
near death. Meanwhile, as is the custom, the lady of the village 
entered the place for evening prayers with her maids and cer- 
tain devout women and began to sing psalms... .” #®> How many 
today think of using, let alone singing, psalms for night prayer? 

A few years previously St. Augustine was on his way back from 
Milan to Africa. His dear mother, St. Monica, suddenly took 
sick and died at Ostia, the port of Rome. In his Confessions St. 
Augustine recalls that when he closed her eyes his adolescent son, 
Adeodatus, began sobbing. He continues: “When the boy had 
been quieted and ceased weeping, Evodius took up the Psalter 
and began to chant—with the whole house making the responses 
—the psalm Mercy and judgment I will sing to Thee, O Lord.” “ 
Obviously, it was a matter of course, the thing to do in those 
days, like saying the Rosary for a departed friend today. In 
medieval Ireland, too, psalms were the common suffrage for the 
dead by lay people. A frequent Irish penance was “one fifty,” % 
that is, fifty psalms, a penance that would puzzle most people 
today. 
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13 §t. Augustine, De civ. Dei, XXII, 8; PL, 41, 765. 
14 Conf., IX, 12; PL, 32, 776. 
15 Herbert Thurston, ‘“Psalterium,”’ Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 545. 
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Milan, then the capital of the Western Roman Empire, pro- 
: f vides another example of the popularity of the psalms in St. 
h | Patrick’s day. St. Ambrose (d. 397), bishop of Milan, had in- 
“ curred the displeasure of Empress Justina for opposing her sup- 
e || port of Arian heretics. For a time his life was in danger. His 
" f people flocked to his defense. ‘““The devoted people stayed day 

' and night in the church with St. Ambrose, ready to die with 
; their bishop. It was on this occasion that he introduced the sing- 
_ | ing of hymns and psalms after the manner of the Eastern church- 
’ es (that is, alternately, one side singing a verse, the other side the 
; ' next and so on, as opposed to the refrain method used at the 

' death of St. Monica) to keep the people from being altogether 
' ; worn out with anxiety and want of sleep. The custom has been 
: retained from that day to this, and has been imitated by many, 
l » indeed in almost all congregations throughout the world.” 1° To 
| occupy themselves while on guard the people turned to song, 
' and, as always, they sang the songs they knew, in this case the 

E psalms. 

f The psalms were, then, very much a part of Catholic life and 

§ worship. All the great bishop preachers of the time gave fre- 


quent instructions on the psalms to their people. St. Patrick, far 
from being unusual in his devotion to the Psalter, was merely a 
great oak amid a forest of oaks. 


Pa rernes-3> 





Is THE PSALTER OUTMODED? 





Were he to return today to his beloved isle, or for that mat- 
ter to almost any part of the Catholic world, would he not be 
rather surprised and shocked at the all too widespread ignorance 
of the psalms? Would he not be likely to remonstrate: “What 
have you done with the heritage left you? With all the evil 
abroad in the world today you certainly have abundant reason 
to listen to St. Peter: ‘Brethren, be sober and watch; for your 
adversary the devil as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour.’ 1? But how are you going to watch with Christ 













16 St. Augustine, Conf., IX, 7; PL, 32, 770. 
17 Pet. 5:8. 
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and disdain his prayers? Can it be that these prayers of our Lord, 
yes, the prayers of Our Lady too, are not good enough for you? 
Or, perhaps, you think the Psalter is outmoded? But can the liv- 
ing word of God ever be outmoded, can it ever be without 
vitality and life? Has not one of your own American nuns given 
the answer to so poor an excuse: ‘No dust of history lies upon 
these words as upon lines from lips long ashen. Breathed through 
inspired lips by the Spirit of God Himself, the lines of the psalms 
are aflame with the same Holy Spirit, renewing the face of the 
earth with each generation and each soul’? In my time there 
might have been some reason for not saying the psalms. A Psalter 
was hard to get because it had to be hand copied. With the pres- 
ent wealth of printed editions of the Psalter can anyone honestly 
plead such an excuse today? 

“Up, then! The Psalter is no museum piece. Let the Son of 
David be everywhere once again. God will not turn a deaf ear to 
His own word when it swells from hearts attuned to His Word. 
Wear my breastplate if you like. But lay about thee with the 
sword of the Spirit. For truly ‘the Lord of armies is with us’ 38 
when we do battle with his Battler.” 
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Contempt of the World 


Borisz de Balla 


NE might ask how Bruno of Hartenfaust, departing from 
O the traditional lines of Western monasticism, came to es- 
tablish the great solitary Order of the Carthusians. While there 
were, of course, pre-Benedictine monastic settlements in the West, 
inspired by Eastern eremitical tradition, Western monasticism 
after the sixth century, following the Rule of St. Benedict, tend- 
ed toward the conventual mode of life. It developed the Pachom- 
ian and, even more, the Basilian tradition, transforming and 
adapting it to the exigencies of Western temperament and so- 
cial structure. Because it had contact with the rest of medieval 
society, it was powerfully influential during the later centuries 
of the Middle Ages. 

There were many exceptions to this general trend. The most 
significant one, the once important hermit order of St. Romuald, 
the Camaldolese, must be mentioned here. Experiencing many 
crises, the Camaldolese later split into several congregations dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, gradually losing vigor 
and influence. Other eremitical orders either became extinct, 
changed into active congregations, or were absorbed by cenobitic 
orders, thus altering their solitary spirit and character. But the 
sons of St, Bruno have retained this spirit for nearly nine centur- 
ies. They have kept it intact. 

That integrity has persisted into the present and the influence 
of the order is again ascendent. In connection with the remark- 
able renaissance of contemplative life in this age of mass activity, 
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people think, particularly in the United States, of the admirable 
example of the Trappists, another great contemplative order. 
Little, however, is said of the Carthusians, who in 1950 came for 
the first time to the New World, founding their first charter- 
house at Whitingham, Vermont. This silence does justice to the 
continuing tradition of the Order; the Carthusians have moved 
silently through history. 

It is this withdrawal into namelessness, and obscurity, that 
characterizes their community. Thus the passage through the 
massive gate of a charterhouse means that one will be confronted 
by paradoxes both subtle and profound. Gathering data and 
delving into the records of the Carthusians, one studies the history 
of an order which sought to remain outside of history. Its fame 
is that it desires no fame at all. Such was the impression of this 
writer during the course of repeated visits to the Chartreuse de 
la Valsainte in Switzerland—an impression recently confirmed 
when, with the permission of the Procural General in Rome, he 
observed from inside the chartreuses of Miraflores, Aula Dei, 
and Jerez de la Frontera in Spain. 


St. BRUNO’s SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE 


One has to focus on the person of St. Bruno to find the source 
of the Order’s uncompromising withdrawal. Of the many texts 
attributed to Bruno of Hartenfaust, only six can be properly 
termed authentic. A short Latin Elegy, ‘““On the Contempt of the 
World,” was written by Bruno in Rheims while still a young 
man, bearing in its title a sublime prophecy for posterity. Then 
we have his exhortation composed at the hermit community of 
Sancta Maria de Eremo in Calabria for his monks living in the 
wilderness of the Grande Chartreuse, known as Bruno’s “‘spirit- 
ual testament.” His Commentaries—one on the Psalms, and one 
on the Epistles of St. Paul—are generally classified as genuine; 
his fifth work is a profession of faith; finally, we have the full 
text of a long and important letter he wrote to Raoul le Verd. 

It is significant that not only these verified texts but ‘also most 
of the apocryphal ones attributed to Bruno bear in one way or 
the other the motif of his first, namely, contempt of the world. 
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CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD 






le This is evident in those volumes which one can see in the Car- 
Y, thusian archives or in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and 
or it strongly suggests that the writers of the apocryphal texts who 
T- used Bruno as their mouthpiece, saw the “Contempt of the 
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1e ‘ World” as Bruno’s dominant theme. 

od In his famous letter to Raoul le Verd, provost of the cathedral 

' of Rheims and an old disciple of his, whom he urged to become 

at | a Carthusian, Bruno gives a classical analysis of the motive of 

renunciation of the world. Thus, speaking of the solitary, con- 





dd templative life of the Carthusian hermits living in the wilder- 
id. ness, he writes: 
ry 
1e It is there one can contemplate God with a regard that reaches the 
is very depths of one’s heart. It is there one finds quiet in activity which 
¥ is neither agitation nor trouble. . . . There one finds that “better part” 
d chosen by Mary, which shall not be taken away from her. . . . Would 
that it please heaven, beloved brother, that this love of God, in solitude, 
v could enflame you with its pure heat. Once it claimed your soul, the 
ae glories of the world, with its sweet and captivating seductions, would 
become vile in your eyes. . . . What better thing do you think you could 
do, beloved brother, than to follow the divine counsels and submit to 
that Verity which never cheats you? . . . How burdensome to be always 
in debt to the world, thus neglecting what you owe to God, and to your- 
- self; to let your soul slip from those exalted reaches in which it was 
ts created to exist, to the infamously low level of the world. Trust in our 
ly experience. 
e 
g : It was towards the end of his life, after the seeds of his “Con- 
n § tempt of the World” bore fruit, in his long years of withdrawal 
yf § into solitude and serenity, that Bruno wrote this letter. And to 
e | his contemporaries, Bruno of Hartenfaust personified the serene 
+. | happiness of a life of solitude lived with God which even now 
e | rules the Carthusian after nearly nine centuries. It is engraved 
.. § upon his face. 
i § The 1178 contemporary “death rolls” portraying Bruno, (a 
| traditional twelfth century manner of giving posthumous accounts 
t of significant persons) frequently emphasize that continual and ; 
r calm happiness from within, which never ceased to radiate through 


his gravity. St. Hugues, Bishop of Grenoble, whose judgments of 
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Bruno were based on close personal contacts, and who in 1084 
showed Bruno and his companions the way into the desert, re- 
peatedly expressed to Dom Guiges, fifth prior of the Grande 
Chartreuse: “Bruno of Hartenfaust was a man of complete ma- 
turity and of profound heart.” The monks of Sancta Maria de 
Eremo, (known also as Turris, or Della Torre) where Bruno 
died in 1101, testifying to his life of perfect equanimity and 
unity, say: “On his face there always shone a smile.” But Dom 
Du Creux, who sums up the judgments of the “death rolls” 
holds that Bruno’s serenity reflected the image of his soul: re- 
flected it because “he was completely undisturbed by any earthly 
aspirations.” 


~~ ft mee AS 


This conclusion seems inescapable. It is even more definitively 
formulated by Gaubert, a monk of St. Quentin de Beauvais. Per- 
haps with some injustice to such figures as St. Romuald or St. 
Stephen of Harding, Gaubert writes of the founder of the Car- 
thusians: “He was the only man of his time who had truly re- 1 
nounced the world.” 
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Bruno’s renunciation was upheld and made fast in the austere 
purity of the unmitigated rules, codified by Dom Guiges I, in his } | 
Customs, written about 1127. The degree of Carthusian with- { 
drawal may be gauged by one of Dom Guiges’ pieces of advice: 

“One must act so secretly that one’s actions will be known to God 
alone.” The advice was followed; save in the case of its founder, { 


never did the Order petition Rome for the canonization of even 
one of its members. Some rare Carthusians, like Anthelm, Stephen 
of Chatillon, Hugh of Lincoln, and Boniface were raised to the 
altar: compelled by Rome, they had to leave their solitudes in 
order to become bishops and archbishops. But it was their dio- 
cese and not the Order, in each case, which pressed for their 
canonization. We know, of course, also about martyrs beatified | 
by Rome, like Blessed John Houghton, prior of the London [ 
Charterhouse during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The same spirit, which shuns all glory, prevails among the 
Carthusian nuns, whose existence is unknown even among many 
Catholics. It was the religious community of nuns at St. André- 
de-Prebayon, in Provence, that first submitted itself to the statutes 












































CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD 15 
and ordinances of the General Chapters. Here again, it was the 
feudal family of St. Roseline de Villeneuve—their first saint— 
who urged canonization proceedings for that great nun, the Or- 
der itself remaining rather unconcerned about the matter. 


THE MorIvE For SOLITUDE 


The underlying reasons for Bruno’s momentous decision to 
root his Order in this contempt of the world have often been 
missed, due to many pious suppositions. We refer, here, to the 
widespread legend that Bruno made his decision because of an 
“extraordinary event” which took place during the funeral of a 
certain Canon Docrés, in Paris, indicating the latter’s eternal 
damnation. According to legend, he supposedly raised himself 
three times during his own funeral: to announce he had been 
accused; then judged; then finally, condemned before the just 
tribunal of God. 

Bruno had supposedly been a witness to the awesome scene. 
It was while reflecting upon the life of this doctor whose only 
known failing was a hunger for literary glory, that Bruno decided 
to leave the world so as to escape even its slightest temptations. 

According to the Bollandists, this legend dates back only to the 
fourteenth century. It is not difficult to imagine how extensively 
the popular preachers utilized its emotional appeal. But the 
writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries make no mention 
of it at all. Guibert de Nogent and Pierre the Venerable, both 
of whom give us an account of the first Carthusians, are silent on 
this point, and no trace of it is to be found in the “funeral rolls,” 
documents of the period relating Bruno’s life. ‘Towards the end 
of the Middle Ages, however, the tradition became firmly estab- 

- | lished, to the extent that it was inserted into the Roman breviary, 
| remaining there until Pope Urban VIII caused it to be with- 
drawn. 

The Bollandists’ denial was followed by other critical writ- 
ings, relegating the Docrés story to the realm of “pious belief.” 
Dom le Masson, a great general of the Order, found what seems 
a just and profound answer, which can be applied equally well 
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to other, analogous legends of past ages. He said that if we con- 
sider that behind these legendary deeds there is always hidden 
the substance of a great truth, we “will continue in our sim- 
plicity.” 

‘The real motives behind the total separation of Bruno from a 
world in which he had been esteemed as one of the important 
intellectual personalities of his age, appear today more clearly, 
both historically and psychologically. 

After studying at Rheims and perhaps in Paris, too, Bruno 
of Hartenfaust (1031-1101) became canon of the Collegiale Saint- 
Cunibert in Cologne. Gervais, Archbishop of Rheims, later suc- 
ceeded in persuading Bruno to accept the title and position of 
master-professor in Rheims, where he was responsible for the 
education of the archdiocesan clergy. Soon, St. Bruno was re- 
garded as the incarnation of the scholarly culture and erudition 
of Rheims, then a center of medieval inteliectuality. 

In 1067, Gervais died, and a new archbishop, Manassé de Gour- 
nay, succeeded him, gaining the archiepiscopal throne by means 
of simony. Let us not forget that this was a period of scandalous 
investitures. Manassé is known to history as both a cynical and 
a sensuous man, notable for his infamous remark: “Ah! how 
sweet to be archbishop of Rheims if one were not forced to sing 
Mass from time to time.” Manassé was skillful and cold; a born 
diplomat, and behind a mask of politeness, brutal. Desiring to 
profit from Bruno’s reputation and popularity, he named him 
chancellor of the archdiocese. But soon the archbishop initiated 
a reign of terror, confiscating the goods of convents and various 
pious institutions, even stealing the sacred vessels of the church 
and, all the while, leading a life of debauchery. He felt sure of 
himself: as a feudal prince of the Church, his influence in France 
was very considerable. 


In EXILE 


Bruno soon knew that he would be forced to leave his serene, 
elevated world of scholarliness, to be confronted with the worst 
realities of excessive materialism. He realized that obedience to 
a local hierarchy had its limits, and without hesitation, denounced 
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his own archbishop as a criminal before the Synod of Autun, in 
1077, doing it strictly according to the procedure required by 
canon law. The legate of Pope Gregory VII, Bishop Hughes of 
Die, was at that time investigating Manassé, and Bruno's testi- 
mony contributed to the latter’s condemnation. 

Gregory VII was far away and the Archbishop knew it. Arro- 
gantly secure, he ordered the imprisonment of the Abbé of 
Pontoise for having dared to say only that ‘the Pope is not wrong 
in this matter.” Thus, after the Synod of Autun, the persecution 
of chancellor Bruno and his friends began. They took refuge 
with Count Ebal II, (the son-in-law of Robert Guiscard, enemy 
of Manassé) to await the triumph of justice. Manassé, however, 
by his cunning methods, obtained a measure of clemency from 
Rome and made his peace with Ebal. The situation worsened: 
all those in Rheims who admired Bruno but a short time before, 
started to reject him now. The world took its usual revenge on 
honesty and Manassé ordered the confiscation of all property of 
the rebels. 

Bruno, the austere chancellor of the archdiocese of Rheims, 
was incapable of compromise with a city, with a world, in which 
crime prevailed. While his friends received permission to return 
from exile, he was branded an “extrerist.’’ Manassé himself 
stated later, “I reconciled myself with all my enemies, with the 
exception of two. Bruno is one of them.” 

In his conflict with the simoniacal Archbishop one can per- 
ceive an important moment of change in Bruno’s psychological 
development. From his early youth, Bruno was attracted by the 
ideal of a way of life in accordance with the wholeness of truth. 
The “Contempt of the World,” now soon to be realized, was al- 
Ways incipient in him; also we know that the Abbot of La 
Chaise-Dieu, Seguin, on a visit to Rheims told him that in order 
to lead a truly Christian life one must leave the world. But it 
was his experience during and after the exile and especially the 
attitude of the public in Rheims, which brought into sharp focus 
the transitory and fickle nature of all that is outside of God. 

After the council at Lyon, Manassé was finally dismissed by 
Gregory VII, excommunicated, and compelled by secular force to 
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leave Rheims. It was now, at this “favorable” turn of events, 
that the world revealed itself, in its entirety, to the keen clarity 
of Bruno’s judgment. Making an about-face, Rheims now acclaim- 
ed Bruno. He was recalled from exile, flattered in an exaggerated 
way, and offered the archbishopric. It is recorded that Bishop 
Hughes of Die, who finally caused the downfall of Manassé de 
Gourney, reported to Gregory VII; “You ought to employ them 
(Bruno and the Provost of the cathedral of Rheims) as your 
counsellors in God’s cause, and as your agents for France. ... 


You ought to appoint either the Provost or Bruno to the See of 
Rheims.” 


UNWELCOME ACCLAIM 


Apparently, all of these sudden favors disheartened the chan- 
cellor more than the worst moments of his persecution. Among 
contemporary documents, one of the “funeral rolls” on St. Bru- 
no, issuing from the cathedral of Rheims, tells us: “When fortune 
seemed favorable to him, he decided to leave everything for 
Jesus Christ.” In his previously quoted letter to Raoul le Verd, 
Bruno speaks of the “infamously low level of the world.” 

In another part of the same letter he recalled the days after 
his exile from Rheims: “You remember that, having had a con- 
versation with you and Fulcius . . . on false pleasures, on the 
perishable riches of the world, and on the delights of eternal 
glory, we vowed . . . under the inspiration of divine love to aban- 
don our fugitive, earthly possessions at the earliest opportunity, 
and to seek them in the eternal; to take the habit of a monk.” 
One also finds, in his last spiritual advice—addressed to his 
brothers at the Grande Chartreuse—the following passage! “Be 
glad to leave behind the many perils and the shipwrecks that 
mar the troubled seas of the world.” 

When the metropolitan chapter of Rheims arranged to pro- 
claim Bruno archbishop, he suddenly broke off all negotiations, 
and, with a group of six friends, set out in search of a wilder- 
ness. At first, he thought to find the solitary life within the reg- 
ular framework of reformed Benedictine monasticism. The little 
group made its way to the diocese of Langres, where Bruno met 
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Robert, the abbot of a new reformed Benedictine community in 
Molesme. St. Robert, who was later to found the Cistercian 
branch of the Benedictine Order with Alberic and Stephen Hard- 
ing, and who was to serve as Citeaux’ first abbot, welcomed, with 
fraternal deference, the famous chancellor of Rheims, who had 
left the world. 

Near the valley of Molesme, at a little distance from the Ben- 
edictine abbey, the new community settled in the district which 
is called Séche Fontaine, or Siccus-Fons. But soon Bruno decided 
to leave; the stay under Benedictine protection at Séche Fon- 
taine still afforded a relative degree of comfort. Also, Rheims 
was not far enough away for the assurance of complete solitude. 
One reads in Gilbert de Nogent: “Visits from Rheims were too 
frequent at Séche Fontaine.” Thus the world pursues most avid- 
ly tnose who manifest indifference towards it. Master Bruno was 
appalled by the recognition accorded by his friends: they now 
acclaimed him one of the era’s most brilliant scholars and, in 
addition, venerated him as a person of the highest virtue. 

Studying his personality, we come to the conclusion that St. 
Bruno, like John of the Cross, fled the spotlight that can never 
illuminate the true value of man. He always was appalled to find 
that he was “known,” says Gilbert de Nogent. Bruno consistent- 
ly sought the uncreated, inward-shining light which alone can 
reveal the final measure of worth. Something of that serene in- 
trospection is caught in Houdon’s statue of him, which one finds 
in Rome at St. Peter’s. In the “funeral rolls” one finds the most 
flattering adjectives bestowed upon Bruno, but in the end it 
was the title, “Star of the Desert,’ which prevailed: it effaced 
all others. It revealed, in 1084, the austere path which led from 
Siccus-Fons into the final deserts of the Grande Chartreuse. 


PAPAL ADVISER 


The former master had realized long ago what lay at the 
core of all fame, including scholarly vanity. In the “funeral rolls” 
of the church of St. Denis of Rheims, one can read that Bruno 
“made himself poor for the sake of eternity, becoming a living 
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example to those, to whom previously he gave only scholarly 
guidance.” It should be noted that in the judgment of the Or- 
der, scholarly vanity and scholarliness itself are not to be con- 
fused or placed on the same plane of values. But commenting on 
Psalm sixty-two, Bruno observes that, “by contemplating the 
clarity of God, one can build up a life more valuable than all 
the others absorbed by the world, and a wisdom more fertile. . . 
than all the systems of the philosophers.” 


In fact, Bruno sought the wisdom of the “Contempt of the 
World,” born long ago in the souls of the Desert Fathers: the 
wisdom of a St. Anthony, contemplating the essence of God at 
the “Inner Mountain”; and that of St. Paul of Thebes, as re- 
lated by St. Jerome. Bruno knew of Gregory the Great and the 
former master of Rheims was acquainted above all, with the 
greatest of all the Fathers, Augustine, whose bent of mind in- 
fluenced in one way or another all the great lovers of God in 
Cluniac society. 

After Bruno had lived the life of a hermit at the Grande 
Chartreuse for many years, he was ordered by his former pupil, 
Eudes de Chatillon, Pope Urban II, to the Curia. Bruno obeyed; 
there was no choice. The Pope struggled at that time with the 
many evil forces rising on all sides against the Church: he fought 
Simoniacs, the heresy of Beranger, the insolence of the anti-Pope; 
Guibert; and, finally, the forces of Emperor Henry IV, who drove 
him out of Rome. Bruno, who followed the fleeing Pope to 
southern Italy, became, because of his calm, keen judgment and 
complete lack of self interest, an invaluable support to Urban 
II in these years of trial. Thus, during five years of his life— 
between the desert of the Grande Chartreuse and that in Cala- 
bria (1090-1095 )—one sees him in the unwilling role of a shad- 
owy figure behind the papal throne. Nevertheless, even in that 
role, his personality differed from that of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Bernard like Bruno was a contemplative and a mystic, in- 
volved in all the great events of his time, but unlike Bruno he 
became the most famous public personage of the twelfth century. 
Bruno remained obstinately in the background, effaced. We 
know, that, Urban II made every effort to accord distinction to 
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his former master, beloved friend and intimate advisor, even to 
paving the way for Bruno to succeed him on the papal throne. 

But, refusing the archbishopric of Reggio, Bruno suddenly 
disappeared. He vanished into the wilderness of Calabria, and 
died there in the solitude of the Sancta Maria de Eremo in 1101. 
He left the struggles of profane history, seeming to understand 
the deeper meaning of Gregory of Nyssa’s words, quoted recent- 
ly by Jean Danielou: “She (history) goes from beginning to 
beginning by means of beginnings which have no end.” 

The spirit of Bruno’s “Contempt of the World” was incor- 
porated by the Carthusian rule. The founder did not write down 
the statutes of his Order; probably he was not the sort of man 
who desired to be a “legislator.” However, Landouin, Bruno’s 
disciple and the future prior of Grande Chartreuse, diligently 
collected the opinions and advice of the founder from his notes, 
and handed them down to the other Carthusians. 


‘THE CARTHUSIAN RULE 


All of these notes, assembled by the faithful disciple, served as 
guides for the venerable Dom Guiges, first general of the Order 
(1109-1136), in the editing of his famous Consuetudines (Cus- 
toms): the basis of the Carthusian rules. It faithfully reflects the 
observations of St. Bruno, containing his uncompromising spirit. 
With the three compilation of statutes promulgated respectively 
in 1256, 1363, and 1509, the Customs of Dom Guides formed a 
solid whole, a corpus of rules, which never altered the essential 
thought of St. Bruno. The rules in their entirety were published 
for the first time at Basle in 1510, and later, Dom Innocent Le 
Masson had a second edition of the statutes of the Order pub- 
lished in 1675, adding to it the decrees passed by the general 
chapters. 


If the rules are studied attentively, they will be recognized as 
following quite religiously the ancient Customs, despite later 
decrees and codification necessitated by the passage of time. Sev- 
eral times the popes, with paternal consideration for the Car- 
thusians, have wished to mitigate the severity of the statutes, 
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and to introduce innovations. The general chapters of the Or- | 


der, however, continually and with a kind of supernatural ob- 


stinacy, begged the pontiffs not to compel them to change their | 


customs. In one case, Pope Urban V, wishing to attract new 
novices to the monasteries ravaged by the Black Death—which 
struck Europe in the fourteenth century—strongly urged the Car- 


thusians to soften their austere rules, and prepared new statutes | 


for the Order in Rome. The Pope’s intention, caused deep con- 
sternation at the chapter of the Grand Chartreuse. Dom Jean de 
la Neuville, Prior of the Charterhouse in Avignon, was immedi- 
ately dispatched to the Papal Court. “The new statutes, Holy 
Father,” he pleaded, “would hurt the rules which were those 
of our ancestors. Instead of aiding us, they would most certainly 
destroy our Order.” Sincerely moved, the Pope renounced his 


plan; the spiritual legacy of St. Bruno prevailed. Here is to be 
found the substance of the Carthusian adage, Cariusia nunquam 


reformata, quia nunquam deformata (The Carthusians have nev- 
er been reformed because they have never been deformed). 
The charity practiced by the Order is the one tie with the 
world that has not been severed; and this tie is generated by the 
“Contempt of the World,” rather than opposed to it. It is di- 
rected, however, not towards institutions and organizations, but 
to individual misery, to be found in areas adjacent to the mon- 
asteries. Sometimes the Carthusian generosity is exercised unob- 
trusively to ease those far away, the aged, students unable to pay 
for their studies, lonely and sick people. The Chartreuse of Sancta- 


Maria de la Defension in Jerez de la Frontera made it a kind of 


a rule to distribute all superfluous income to those in real need. 
The same spirit of charity moved the Carthusian calligraphers 
and illuminators of the Middle Ages to work incessantly, writ- 


ing and copying manuscripts, building their unique and famous 


libraries. Dom Guiges expressed the motivation behind their work 
when he wrote: “Because we are unable to spread the word of 
God with our lips, we shall spread it with our hands,” 

It is recorded in the history of the Grande Chartreuse that, 
during the Middle Ages, the Carthusians received and protected 
fugitive serfs and peasants seeking asylum from the wrath of their 
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lords. When war or strife reached the proximity of the charter- 
houses, the monks pleaded in behalf of the prisoners. Again the 
Grand Chartreuse placed a strong protest in 1406, when one of 
the lords illegally forced the peasants of the town La Ruchére 
to bear wood to him. 

The spiritual legacy of Bruno of Hartenfaust, carried in its 
essential purity to the present by his Order, traces its ancestry 
{ar beyond Bruno. It reaches back to the fathers of Western mys- 
tical teaching, to those who could grasp the meaning of eternity 
at the deepest level of their existence. 

Thus Bruno became a link of an unbroken, traditional chain 
stretching through the Christian centuries. It connects famous 
figures of a certain kind of spiritual and intellectual family. ‘This 
particular intellectual or spiritual bent characterizes seemingly 
diverse types: great fathers and humble monks, keen theologians, 
ecstatic hermits, and active apostles; rock-like characters found- 
ing monastic orders and little souls with the purity of children. 

In the different forms of their thought or their sanctified with- 
drawal, one can discover the same underlying concept of the 
“Contempt of the World” which is but the negative formula of 
an immense love of God and the souls whom they wished to save. 
As previously suggested, Bruno early found the expression of his 
own contempt of the world, while still living in Rheims, during 
his period of intense erudition and scholarliness. ‘The gracefully 
expressive Latin elegy, with this title, contains a revealing line: 
“But men live as though death were never to come.” It is as 
simple as that. Yet, that simplicity is both the key to an under- 
standing of Bruno’s decision and the undefiled spirit that has 
never left his Order. 





Sin, Penance, and Compunction 


Benoit Lavaud, O.P. 


ODAY, sin and hell, the reward of sin, and the destination f 
of the unrepentant sinner are unpopular subjects. Penance, § 
compunction—these words and the aspects of Christian life which 
they traditionally express are discredited in our day. Even to 
many Catholics repentance, contrition, firm purpose of amend- 
ment, expiation of sin, and reparation for offending God sound 
disagreeable. Everywhere there is a yearning for a new spiritu- 
ality, one that is more cheerful. A priest of my acquaintance once ] 
remarked with a knowing smile that to induce people to accept 
the idea of penance and all that it entails, ‘““we must at least call 
it by another name.” 

My intent is simply to present for the reader’s meditation these 
necessary and permanent aspects of the Christian life in terms 
used by our fathers, who, with the saints, found these terms in the | 
sacred liturgy and in the scriptures. 

Penance and sin are correlatives. Only the sinner, then, can be 
repentant; Christ, since He could not sin (“Who of you will 
convince Me of sin?’”’), could not be repentant. He is, as the 
Precursor designated Him, the Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world. Acting as the Son of God, He pardoned 
repentant sinners, claiming this as a right and proving His claim 
by miracles. St. Paul dares to say of Him, as Son of Man, “He who 
did not know sin, God made sin for us.” + Properly understood, 


1Cf. II Cor. 5:21. 
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this means that Christ was made a victim or sacrifice for our sins. 
He has expiated them by dying on the cross. To a sovereign de- 
gree He had that hatred of sin which is the very soul of contrition 
for those guilty of sin. For sin is the enemy of God and the great- 
est evil for man. 

The more one loves God, the more he will hate sin and re- 
solve to eliminate it. Jesus suffered inexpressibly for our sins. ‘The 
very great love with which He has loved us has cost Him all the 
torment of His bitter passion, even to shedding the last drop of 
His precious blood. Nobody has suffered, nor ever will suffer for 
his personal sins, as Christ has suffered for the sins of all men. 
Yet let us remember that Christ was not, properly speaking, peni- 
tent. So true is this that the Church reproved those who wanted 
to introduce the invocation “Heart of Jesus, penitent” into the 
litany of the Sacred Heart. This formula contained an error, and 
error is not and cannot be truly pious. The Church can allow 
nothing, no matter how good and pious the intentions may be, 
that would risk leading the faithful into error. Prayer should be 
a pure expression of the true faith. Lex orandi, lex credendi. Even 
“Heart of Jesus, penitent for us’? would be equivocal. 

The holy and immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, Co- 
redemptrix and help of sinners, also has no need of doing penance. 
Her immense maternal sorrow at the foot of the cross was not 
caused by sentiments deploring the least personal actual sin, 
since she never committed any; nor a mourning for having been 
tainted for even an instant by original sin, since the unique and 
singular grace of the Immaculate Conception preserved her from 
a.* 


PENANCE AND THE SINNER 


On the other hand, every sinner, because he has separated him- 
self from God by offending Him, must regret his sins, do penance 


2 What we have said of Christ’s hatred of sin is true, with due proportion, 
of His mother also. Mary hates sin because of her love for God, her Son, and 
sinners, for whom sin is so great an evil. That is why Judith, who enters into 
the tent of Holofernes to kill that enemy of her people, is regarded by the liturgy 
as a type of Our Lady, who crushed the serpent of hell, the instigator of sin 
and “murderer from the beginning.” 
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for them, and have contrition for them so as to obtain, by the 
merits of Christ, re-entrance into the life of grace, justification, 
purification from his faults, and deliverance from the punish- 
ment due him for his faults. Once pardoned and re-established in 
the state of grace and friendship with God by the sacrament of 
penance, or by the grace of a perfect contrition worked in him 
by the mercy of God, the sinner must always remain repentant. 
Never should he forget that he is a sinner, that as a sinner he is 
bound to cultivate what Christians have traditionally called ‘‘com- 
punction.” This is not a refined spiritual doctrine for the use of 
contemplatives alone, who, living apart from the world, give their 
time entirely to God and divine things. It is a doctrine for all 
Christians, in all states of life, forever. 

The exterior manifestations of penitential exercises can vary 
according to different times, places, modes of life, and duties of 
station. The penance of an anchorite or cenobite assumes partic- 
ular forms which can scarcely be imitated by a priest engaged in 
the active ministry, or by married couples working in Catholic 
action groups, absorbed in the work of helping their neighbor 
for love of God. 

But the principles, spirit, and inspiration for penance are the 
same for all and have a universal value. All of us are called to 
Christian perfection by distinctly different ways and means which 
are not entirely common to all the faithful. But the universality 
of our condition as sinners requires today, as in the past, the 
universality of penance and compunction. And this will be true 
until the very end of time. 


SIN: THE VERY REASON FOR PENANCE 


“If God does not exist, everything is lawful.” The denial of 
sin is the logical consequence of the denial of God’s regulation of 
human actions by His wisdom and will, and by the eternal law 
whence the natural law and all positive laws, divine and human, 
ecclesiastical or civil, receive and derive their force. It can happen 
that a negative atheist or pantheist, one who at times very nobly 
respects rather than attacks religious faith, may preserve the no- 
tions of good and evil, justice and injustice, virtue and sin. Often 
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he preserves them more than a rigorous logic would require. 
However, he can not keep for long the true meaning and pro- 
found reason for these notions, nor the principles on which they 
are founded and the conclusions for regulating human conduct 
drawn from them. 


In a systematic and militant atheism hostile to revealed reli- 
gion, faith, and the Church, the standard measuring good and 
evil is no longer God but rather man, or some human cause, or 
another Moloch avid for human sacrifices of a new kind, and far 
more exacting than the ancient idol. Although they continue to 
use a vocabulary which is essentially religious and even Christian 
in origin (employing such words as sin, repentance, and expia- 
tion), nevertheless they have twisted the true signification of 
these words. They use them, consequently, because of the exigen- 
cies of their native tongue or the perverse desire of changing the 
meaning of these terms. ® 


Those who have lost charity precisely by consenting to sin and 
live by a faith that is lukewarm or even cold cannot be entirely 
ignorant of what sin really is. Yet only living faith formed by 
charity can give one a horror of sin and a proper appreciation of 
what it actually is—the greatest of evils, and, in a sense, the only 
true evil. 

For believers whose faith is weak and only slightly vivified by 
love, if at all, the real evils are sickness, accident, suffering, death, 
and the devastation of wars. Like Joinville, as opposed to Saint 
Louis, they would prefer to commit thirty or even 30,000 mortal 
sins rather than contract leprosy or cancer. Today, pride, injus- 
tice, moral misconduct, and shamelessness are not considered the 
greatest evils. A mother of this cast, though she call herself a 


3 We all know of the horrible perversion of Christian notions and the cynical 
transposition of Christian words in the national socialism of our day. Such prac- 
tices have been denounced by the Church. With so many proofs and witnesses, 
one can scarcely be ignorant of the perversion on the part of Soviet Communism 
of the notions of fault, responsibility, and culpability worthy of punishment and 
death. Sin is called a deviation, treason, sabotage, espionage; the sinner is called 
a traitor, an enemy of the people, a supporter of capitalism, an imperialistic 
warmonger. Those who come to realize that they are “guilty” or “criminal” after 
meditation on their “crimes” and by “brain-washing” techniques must undergo, 
after public self-accusation, most severe chastisement, including death. 
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Christian and firmly believe herself to be one, will be completely 
distraught if her son contracts a minor illness, but only slightly 
disturbed if she sees him pursuing a dissolute life. A Christian 
outlook of this kind is indeed superficial. 

When we tell a sinner who has the faith that his sinful life of- 
fends God, he attempts to excuse himself by claiming that he does 
not really want to offend God, nor does he intend to displease 
Him. Then he will live under this guise, committing acts for- 
bidden by God, or omitting acts gravely prescribed, counting 
presumptuously on final pardon. “God,” he will say, “is too good 
to condemn me to hell.” The more the spirit of the world tends 
to make us, in practice, forget sin, the more incumbent on us is 
the necessity of explaining its true nature. 

We will not delay too long here on original sin, because it is 
not committed voluntarily and personally but rather is contract- 
ed by all born of Adam. Essentially it consists in the privation 
both of original grace and the gifts which accompanied this grace 
in Adam while he was in the state of innocence. If our first parent 
had remained faithful to God, he would have attained these 
blessings for himself and his descendants, for they would have 
been transmitted along with human nature through carnal gen- 
eration. We would have been born clothed with original justice 
and grace. Now we are born robbed and deprived of these super- 
natural gifts and wounded in our natural powers and faculties. 
Theologians, following St. Bede, distinguish four wounds: that 
of the intellect with respect to truth; that of the will with respect 
to its tendency toward the good and toward justice; that of the 
sensitive appetite which is reluctant to make necessary efforts 
and which desires pleasure without regard for the rule of reason. 


Baptism takes away original sin and gives grace; but it does not 
suppress concupiscence once and for all nor immediately spare 
us the temptations of the world and the devil. Nor does it deliver 
us from the “penalties” of sin—suffering and death. We are al- 
ways capable of losing baptismal grace and the friendship of God 
or falling into every sort of sin and violating all the command- 
ments of God. God who imposes these commandments offers us 
the grace to fulfill them; but we can always omit prayer, which 
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could obtain grace for us, or neglect the grace, rendering it void 


Fon our behalf. 


Humanity as it exists presents the tragic spectacle of a sinful 
mass stained by an infinite number of disorders and crimes. 
Satan, the rebellious angel, appears as the “Prince of this world.” 
Nevertheless, Christ, the Redeemer, expiated all the sins com- 
mitted before His coming and made reparation in advance for 
all sins to be committed until the end of the world. He offered 
to God, His Father, a martyrdom of love which pleased the Father 
far more than all the sins of men could displease Him. 


MortTA.L SIN 


The catechism distinguishes between mortal sin, which causes 
us to lose grace and venial sin, which does not destroy grace in us. 
We presuppose here that this distinction is known. Scripture, tra- 
dition, and the Church clearly affirm it. 

In works of piety and books of meditation, mortal sin is com- 
monly spoken of as folly, cowardice, injustice, and an outrage 
against God. It is folly, for it separates us from God, implying a 
practical preference for a created good—often a passing pleasure 


| or delight—to the supreme good, God. Mortal sin is cowardice 


because it is a refusal to make the necessary effort, an effort with 
which it is possible, with the help of grace, to accomplish the 


| prescribed good and to avoid ‘the evil forbidden by God and by 


men. It is an injustice because God has an indefeasible right to 


expect obedience and the correct use of our faculties; but sin re- 


fuses Him this right. Mortal sin is, finally, an outrage and an 
insult in the sight of God, who is present everywhere and from 
whose sight nothing is hidden, not even the most secret of acts 
nor the most intimate thoughts of the heart. Every sin, then, is 
necessarily committed in the sight of God. “I have done evil be- 
fore Thee,” the psalmist says to the Lord. * 

However sin is especially an offense against love, an ingratitude 
towards God who has first loved us, who so loved the world that 
He gave it His only-begotten Son. Sin is an offense against the 


‘Ps, 40:5. 
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Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, who “having loved His own, loved 
them until the end,’’® that is, to the very limits of love. He did 
this by surrendering His life for sinners, delivering Himself up to 
the cross for our sakes. Nothing is clearer in the Sacred Scriptures 
than the opposition of sin to God’s love. For He is love itself and 
has given us a share in this love. Such generosity demands a gen- 
erous return. 


It might be said that this is not the essence of mortal sin, for, 
ordinarily, mortal sin is defined as conscious and voluntary dis- 
obedience in thought, word, or action of a precept of God (and 
for a religious or priest, the violation of his vows) in grave mat- 
ter. This objection is doubtless true, but it is easy to show that 
this disobedience is, at bottom, precisely a refusal to love God 
who commands or forbids us to do something. Charity is friend- 
ship between man and God, a friendship initiated by God in an 
infinitely generous way, for creative love must first of all produce 
its object and render it lovable by making it good. 

Grace makes us sharers of the divine nature. Through charity, 
God communicates His life to us by grace, a prelude to that happy 
day when He will communicate His life to us in glory. As re- 
ciprocal love, based on the communication of the divine life, 
charity imperiously demands a conformity of our will to the most 
holy will of our divine Friend. 

As sovereign master of creatures, creatures depending upon Him 
in all that they are and have, God cannot dispense us from being 
servants of His glory, ° despite the fact that He has elevated us to 
positions of friendship and intimacy with Himself and restores 
this friendship to us when we have lost it by sin. The servants 
have become friends, yet the friends still remain servants, even 
though Jesus at certain times has simply called us friends—‘I no 
longer call you servants, but I call you friends.’ * Our elevation 
to love does not dispense us from service. Rather, love transforms 
and expands this service by inspiring and orientating it. God has 





5 John 13:1. 


6 The French school of spirituality of the seventeenth century (Berulle, Condren, 
Olier, and their disciples) has put this truth into remarkable relief. 
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an undeniable right to be loved and obeyed above all things. He 
cannot give Himself to a creature whose will is not regulated by 
His own divine wil! and wisdom. We cannot love God and refuse 
to do His will, even on a single point. 

Obedience is necessary for us if we wish to manifest, outwardly, 
the reality of the love which we have for Him. In the Gospel of 
St. John, Jesus says: 


If you love me, keep my commandments . . . he that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. And he that 
loveth me shall be loved of my Father: and I will love him and will 
manifest myself to him... . If anyone love me, he will keep my word 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and will make 
our abode with him. He that loveth me not keepeth not my words. 
And the word which you have heard is not mine; but the Father’s who 
sent me. ... If you keep iny commandments, you shall abide in my love; 
as I also have kept my Father’s commandments and do abide in His 
love .. . you are my friends, if you do the things that I command you.® 


“By this we know that we have known Him” (with a living 
faith that serves as a rule of life), “if we keep His commandments. 
He who saith that he knoweth Him and keepeth not His com- 
mandments is a liar, and the truth is not in him. But he that 
keepeth His word, in him in every deed the charity of God is 
perfected; and by this we know that we are in Him.” ® 

We cannot better show the connection of obedience with love, 
and disobedience with the refusal to love, than by quoting the 
words of the Master as they are echoed in St. John, and with 
which many other texts of the New Testament are in complete 
harmony. Here, then, perfectly expressed, is the relation of oppo- 
sition between sin and disobedience on the one hand, and the 
divine friendship and charity on the other. What we have af- 
firmed above is fully justified by the authority of our Lord, just 
as it is evident from an examination of the nature of things, and 
from the most elementary theological reflection. 


When love is still weak, it experiences great difficulty in acting 


8 Ibid., 14:15 ff. 9I John, 2:3 ff. 
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in conformity with the divine will. Our spontaneous repugnance 
to will what God wills is overcome only after great effort. But, 
as soon as love becomes real and effective, it has of itself the 
power to overcome all resistance, reducing, thereby, our will and 
passions to obedience. That is why St. Paul in his marvelous 
eulogy on charity attributes the acts of all the virtues to that vir- 
tue. St. ‘Thomas Aquinas explains that this is the case not be- 
cause charity itself accomplishes all these acts, but rather because 
charity imperates them. 

In his commentary on the Summa of St. Thomas, Cardinal 
Cajetan gives us an illuminating passage which shows, in perfect 
agreement with the Gospel, that obedience is the inseparable 
daughter of charity, filia indivisa charitatis. In proportion to his 
increase in love, the friend of God seeks to do all that God wills. 
He becomes progressively enthusiastic and, in a sense, more de- 
lighted in following the divine will. Now the law of love is real- 
ized, two wills operate as one: idem velle, idem nolle. The ser- 
vant and friend of God who does what God wills is following the 
only possible course that he himself would want. St. Augustine 
was aware of this fact when he wrote, “Love, and then do what- 
ever you want.” God is pleased to do the will of His special 
friends, even if it should require a miracle; but one becomes an 
intimate and choice friend of God, first, last, and always, only by 
doing His will in imitation of Jesus. ‘““My Father loves Me be- 
cause I always do the things that please Him.” 1° On the other 
hand, an act contrary to what God either commands or forbids 
is a betrayal of the essential law of love, a refusal to behave as a 
friend to the divine Friend who is wise and good. This dis- 
cordancy obstructs the action by which God conserves in us the 
grace and virtue of loving that which He has poured forth in 
our souls: “Charity is poured forth in our hearts through the 
Spirit who has been given to us.” 


THE HatrRepD Wuicu Is SIN 


Grave sin, since it is a refusal to love, necessarily entails the 


10 John 8:29. 
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loss both of charity and the development of grace in the will. ‘The 
soul, which God had justified and elevated to a participation of 
His nature and intimate life, obstructs the current of the super- 
natural life now by consenting to sin and by going contrary to 
the will of God. For this reason, grave sin, the serious violation 
of a divine precept, is called a form of suicide and justifies our 
applying to it the epithet “mortal.” 

We can best understand what mortal sin is by considering that 
the extreme which it attains is an explicit and formal hatred of 
God. The devil went to this extreme; and man, by fixing his will 
against God’s will and by obstinately looking for happiness where 
he knows it cannot be found, can do the same. 

He rises in anger against God, charging Him for his frenzied 
mental unrest. Having no power against God directly, he, the 
very opposite of an apostle, endeavors to detach himself from God 
and lure other men into rebellion. Unlike charity, the mother of 
zeal, which seeks to draw those who are far from God closer to 
Him, hatred of God seeks to turn God’s friends into rebels. 


Man, animated by hatred of God, becomes a tool and hench- 
man of Satan. This is the culmination of.malice, because it is a 
complete reversal of the works of charity. 

Every mortal sin, of course, is not formal hatred of God, nor 
even a sin of malice. We know that many sinners do not even 
think of God when they sin and have no express intention of 
offending Him. They may even hope that He will not be offend- 
ed by their sins of act or omission. Sometimes they manage to 
maintain a certain ineffective love for Him—that imperfect love, 
referred to by St. Francis de Sales, which lingers in the soul as 
the trace and vestige of lost charity. Still, every mortal sin partic- 
ipates in this hatred, just as all obedience and every virtuous act 
share in the imperation of charity. 


Of its very nature, then, sin tends to withdraw from God the 
attribute of sovereign goodness, infinitely worthy of being loved 
above all else. Consequently, sin strives to overlook God in much 
the same way as speculative errors, touching on the divinity, tend 
to dethrone God from His position as sovereign being and first 
cause. 
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“The fool hath said within his heart, there is no God.” The 
sinner says in practice that pleasure, or money, or glory, or re- 
venge mean more than God and His friendship. God is less than 
all these creatures. In the depths of the sinner’s heart there is, at 
least implicitly, a reversal of the petitions of the Our Father, that 
perfect expression of the desires of charity. The attitude of the 
sinner can be expressed in this blasphemous parody of the Our 
Father: “Our Father, who are in heaven, may Your name not be 
hallowed, may Your kingdom not come, may Your will not be 
done on earth as it is in heaven (when it goes contrary to many 
passions and inclinations). Give us this day our daily bread (that 
is, give us what we need to oppose Your will so that we may fol- 
low our own). Forgive us our trespasses (that is, do not chastise 
us for our sins, but let us commit them as we please).’””’ He who 
sins against charity by hatred for his neighbor can say: “Forgive 
us our trespasses, although we have not pardoned those who have 
trespassed against us. Let us succumb to the temptations which 
please us; do not deliver us from evil, but from its due punish- 
ment threatening us.” This would be the proper attitude of the 
sinner if he were rigorously logical. Happily, most sinners are 
illogical and stop before they arrive at these conclusions. They 
would claim that theologians reason in the abstract and thereby 
exaggerate the case. ‘Their conduct does not appear so disordered 
and perverse to themselves as it does to the theologians. They 
find a thousand excuses and claim not to know any better. 

Sin, which ruptures ‘he divine friendship and destroys the 
bond uniting God and man in friendship, can in no way hurt 
God but does harm man. For sin kills man, deprives him of the 
supernatural life, which is infinitely more precious than the tem- 
poral. When stained by mortal sin, the soul shows in the spiritual 
order (analogically, of course) the notes and characteristics of 
death—insensibility, decomposition, and so forth. Nevertheless, 
whereas physical death has no gradations (one is not more or less 
dead), there are degrees in mortal sin. Some are graver than oth- 
ers. They can accumulate and aggravate one’s damnation or 
“second death” as the Apocalypse calls it. 
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VENIAL SIN 


Venial sin, unlike mortal sin, does not cause a loss of the life 
of grace, nor does it destroy the divine friendship. It even leaves 
intact the degree of habitual charity received from the Holy Ghost 
and augmented by Him. There is an infinite distance between 
these two kinds of sins, even though they share a common name. 
The same name applies to them only in an analogical manner— 
the difference which separates them is greater than the resem- 
blance uniting them. Nevertheless, there are true resemblances 
between the two. When we say that venial sin is a light sin, we 
mean it in the limited sense that it has not the gravity of a mor- 
tal sin and does not produce the same disastrous effects. But it is 
quite erroneous to say that it is “only a little sin .. . nothing 
serious,” as if we were describing a slight physical ailment. It is 
an enormous mistake not to attach importance to these “little 
sins.” If they are not expiated in this life, they will have to be in 
the other; and this need for expiation will delay our seeing God 
in His glory. How supremely sorrowful will this delay be for the 
soul, then no longer blinded and fascinated by fleeting trifles! 

To the eyes of faith, every sin, even venial, is a great evil. So 
great an evil is it that we may not consent to commit a single 
venial sin, even though it would gain for us every worldly good 
or ward off every physical evil. St. Ignatius made the second de- 
gree of humility consist in this resolution to avoid, at any cost, 
consenting to the slightest sin. The care we take to avoid the 
slightest hygienic disorders is a sign of the much greater care we 
should employ to flee venial sins and obtain pardon for them 
when we have committed them. Although venial sins do not 
directly diminish our degree of grace and charity (since neither 
grace nor charity is susceptible of such an action), we can at 
least say that they are an impediment to the actual application of 
charity. While they do not turn us away from our ultimate end, 
still, venial sins cannot be directed to it. They cannot proceed 
from charity; rather, they escape the regulation of charity. Any- 
one who yields to a disordered inclination and sins venially em- 
ploys neither charity nor any other of the virtues, which are 
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inspired and animated by charity. A venial sin, then, cannot 
merit an increase of grace and charity. 

If, instead of giving in to this fault, the person had accom- 
plished a virtuous and fervent act, he would have merited and 
obtained immediately a deeper implanting of charity in his soul 
and, consequently, would have advanced in love. Let us suppose 
that two people possess at a given moment the same degree of 
grace and habitual charity. One applies himself constantly and 
perseveringly to ‘“‘actual love” (which the Ursuline nun, Mary 
of the Incarnation, so often speaks of) and to other virtuous acts 
inspired by love. The other spends most of his time indulging in 
“venial” offenses. We presuppose, for the sake of hypothesis, that 
he is not committing mortal sins. (In actual fact, this is unlikely 
for the habitual venial sinner.) How greatly different would these 
two souls be after a given time! The first would have acquired 
countless treasures of grace; the second would have suffered great 
losses in the supernatural order, failing as he did to respond to 
the love of God. This helps to give us some idea of what venial 
sin really is. The soul attached to venial sin may be compared to 
aman who retains his strength even though his limbs are bound; 
or again, it is like a lamp which cannot give its full light because 
its shade is covered with dust. _ 

Affection for venial sin constitutes lukewarmness. The luke- 
warm soul is ever exposed to the threat contained in the Apoc- 
alypse: “Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” ™ Theologians define 
the lukewarm person as one who is unwilling to offend God mor- 
tally, but neglects to strive for the perfect life and, as a result, 
readily follows his own selfish impulses. Such a person becomes 
unworthy of the special graces necessary to avoid certain sins and 
he is, thereby, always in danger of falling into mortal sin. As John 
of the Cross has remarked, “He who acts with lukewarmness is 
always near a fall.’’ Of course, venial sins, no matter how numer- 
ous they may be, can never be equal to one mortal sin. Still, 
repeated venial sins dispose us for graver sins. When we frequent- 
ly yield to our selfish impulses they can, in time of stronger 
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temptation, draw us into serious sins. As Cajetan warns us, “By 


- this we can see how necessary it is to be on guard against the habit 
of committing venial sins, since they condition us for mortal sin 
a in many ways: by moving one to similar acts which can become 
sul mortal on the part of the agent; and by removing the impedi- 
ments to mortal sin.”’ That is why we must be sorry for them, 
a one by one according to their species, by frequent and sincere 
nm acts of contrition, so that when temptation assaults us, we will 
ry not be found habituated to venial sin and, consequently, more or 
a less proximately disposed for mortal sin. 
‘ St. Francis de Sales, in his Introduction to the Devout Life in 
wae a chapter devoted to the need of a purification from affection to 
ly venial sins, makes this remarkable observation, “Now, if venial 
me sin offends Him, the will and affection that we retain to venial 


om sins is no better than a resolution to entertain the desire of of- 
fending His Divine Majesty. Is it possible that a generous soul 


fo should consent not only to offend God, but also to retain with 
ial affection the desire of offending Him?” ” 

to 
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ise . ; : 

The text of Cajetan cited above designates a function of the 
™ virtue of penance. We said that we would not be concerned in 
.“c~ ° . . . 
ig this paper with the sacrament of penance and its role in the 


I justification of the sinner. It is called the sacrament of penance 
because of the elements it includes. On the part of the sinner who 


ne ' 

a has separated himself from God (but whom God, the Good 
ie Shepherd and merciful Father, wills to reconcile), the sacrament 
ia of penance includes confession of the sin, contrition or sorrow 


Ait for the sin precisely insofar as it was an offense against God, and 
7 satisfaction for the sin. On the part of the priest or minister of 


in ; : —s 
is God, the sacrament of penance requires absolution or remission 
sa of the sin, which the penitent firmly resolves never to commit 


1 again. 
at- We, however, wish to speak of penance as a virtue and not as 





as 12§t. Francis de Sales, Introduction to the Devout Life’ (tr. John K. Ryan. 
Garden City: Doubleday Image Books, 1955), I, Chap. 22, p. 71. 
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a sacrament. Like every infused virtue, it is an effect of justifi- 
cation or of restored grace. It is the virtue by which the justified 
sinner continually regrets his injustice in committing a sin that 
is now mercifully forgiven him. It is a stable and permanent 
disposition to expiate and destroy the remnants of pardoned sins. 
All of this proceeds from love, a love which recognizes the in- 
finite generosity and goodness of God, who forgives these sins 
and restores the lost friendship. Charity, once restored, connects 
penance with the other virtues by motivating, animating, and in- 
spiring it. The supreme sorrow for a soul which truly loves the 
divine Friend is the knowledge that in offending Him the soul 
has failed to show those special signs of affection that are so 
much a part of friendship and certainly due to Him who is love 
itself. Yet, remember that the repentance and sorrow antecedent 
to the actual recovery of grace and charity do not flow from the 
infused virtue of penance, but rather from actual graces. Only 
in the just do these salutary acts emanate from the virtue of 
penance. 


As pardoned sinners, we are obliged to cultivate the virtue of 
penance. We must produce its acts and develop a true and pro- 
found compunction of heart. This heartfelt compunction grows 
with charity; the extent to which more or less deliberate venial 
sins are still committed by the justified sinner is thus a sign and 
measure of his charity. 

Our charity should be a repentant charity, a contrite love. This 
is an important truth of the spiritual life likely to be forgotten 
in our day, in a maze of circumstances, influences, thought trends, 
and aspirations. 

Penance is one of those virtues called in a pejorative and false 
sense “passive.” An error, given in Europe the name American- 
ism, particularly discredited it.’* The “heresy of action” also 
was denounced on many occasions by Pius XI and Pius XII as 
being another form of neo-Pelagianism and naturalism, counting 
too much on the personal industry of man and too little on the 





18 All ““Americanists” were not, of course, Americans, nor vice versa. Different 
forms and manifestations of the “heresy of action” are encountered here and 
there throughout the whole world. 
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grace of God obtained by devout prayer. Such a spirit is quite 
naturally hostile to penance. Christians, no matter what their 
role may be in the kingdom of God, must recall constantly that 
penance and compunction are as necessary today as in times past. 
The reason for their exercise is always the same: we are sinners. 
An offense against the love of God demands contrition for our 
sins and expiation. Further, it implies that we thank God for His 
mercy on our behalf and be vigilant and steadfast in prayer to 
obtain sufficient grace for both avoiding sin and growing in God’s 
friendship. Penance is a permanent aspect of the Christian life, 
not a transient one. 

St. John in his first Epistle gives us the reason for this: “If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves; and the truth is 
not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
our sins and to cleanse us from all iniquity. If we say that we 
have not sinned, we make Him a liar; and His word is not in 
ue” * 

‘This teaching was already foreshadowed in the Old ‘Testament: 
“Who can say: my heart is clean, I am free from sin? For there is 
no just man upon earth that doth good and sinneth not.” ® 

St. John received his conviction from Christ’s own teaching, 
which was immediately prepared for by John the Baptist and 
remotely prepared for by the prophets. The Apostles have trans- 
mitted to the Church this doctrine, just as they received it from 
the Holy Ghost on Pentecost; and the Church will preserve it 
forever. 

To the crowds coming to Him for baptism, John the Baptist 
did not hesitate to exclaim: “Ye offspring of vipers, who hath 
showed you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth there- 
fore fruits worth of penance. . . .”’?° After recounting the arrest 
of John the Baptist, St. Matthew tells us: “From that time Jesus 
began to preach and to say: Do penance, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 17 Christ in the course of His ministry fre- 
quently had to repeat this theme. St. Luke reports His reply 
to those who were astonished at His association with publicans 





14] John 1:8 ff. 16 Luke 3:7-8; cf. Matt. 3:7-8. 
15 Prov. 20:9; Eccles. 7:21. 17 Matt. 4:17. 
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and sinners: ‘““They that are whole need not the physician, but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the just, but sinners to 
penance.” 18 

Further, according to Jesus Himself, the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices and the eighteen men on 
whom the tower of Silo fell were not sinners above all the men 
of Galilee; but these happenings do point out clearly that pen- 
ance is necessary for all. “No, I say to you, but except you do 
penance, you shall likewise perish.” ” 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles that after Peter’s first 
discourse proclaiming the mystery of Christ, his listeners ‘““when 
they had heard these things . .. had compunction in their heart, 
and said to Peter and to the rest of the Apostles: what shall we 
do, men and brethren? But Peter said to them: do penance and 
be baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of your sins.” 7° No preacher of the Gospel can omit 
this traditional instruction without seriously betraying the mes- 
sage which he has been commissioned to transmit faithfully. 

These words and similar ones found throughout Scripture re- 
fer to what spiritual theology calls the first conversion. In this 
conversion, the soul passes from darkness to light, from mortal 
sin to justice, from impiety to lively faith. But the first conver- 
sion leads to others—from a good life to a better one, from a 
better life to a perfect one. Throughout the entire life of grace, 
the regret caused by love of God for past sins is always present 
as a permanent disposition ever growing in intensity. 





EXAMPLES OF PENANCE AND COMPUNCTION 


Let us, briefly, call to mind some examples given by a few of 
the many saints and draw a lesson also from the sacred liturgy, 
which the Church intends for all its members. 

St. Dominic took the discipline three times a night in a spirit 
of penance and compunction. The first was for his own sins, the 
second for the conversion of sinners, and the third for the souls 
in purgatory. Before entering a city, he would pray that it be 














18 Jbid., 5:31. 19 Luke 13:3, 5. 20 Acts 2:37-38. 
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not punished for its sins. St. Catherine of Siena, even during 
the loftiest stages of prayer which she enjoyed in the last years 
of her life, frequently repeated this prayer: “Lord, I have sinned. 
Have mercy on me.” Yet, she was as innocent as a lamb and free 
of the countless disorders with which others were staining the 
seamless robe of the Church. St. Teresa of Avila declares that 
her faults, which seem so slight to us, made her feel as though 
she were living in a mire. The light which she received from 
prayer, far from attenuating the sorrow of her heart, only served 
to aggravate it by showing her in a clearer fashion the goodness of 
her Creator whom she had offended by sin. Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, a great Ursuline missionary of Canada, whose soul was spot- 
less, has left us some staggering texts on the sentiments which the 
recollection of her sins would inspire in her, these sins appearing 
to us as only slight imperfections. The Cure d’Ars, whose whole 
life was spent in penance and labor for souls, wanted to leave his 
parish to spend his days in solitude bewailing his poor life. 


This, then, is the attitude of the saints when confronted with 
sin. Their insight into the holiness of God caused them to grasp, 
in contrast with it, the disorder, darkness, ingratitude, and ugli- 


ness of sin. Though they could not help see that others com- 
mitted sins much graver than theirs and much more numerous, 
nevertheless, this did not prevent them from considering them- 
selves great sinners who might obtain “mercy for the world” (the 
object of Catherine of Siena’s prayer), if only they would better 
respond to the movements of grace. ‘They were keenly aware of 
their weaknesses. Consequently, they learned to place all their 
confidence, as well as their hope and love, in God who pardons 
and in Christ, the Redeemer. 

The sacred liturgy, the official and universal prayer of the 
Church, is also a constant reminder to the faithful of the need 
for penance and compunction in the Christian life. The peni- 
tential psalms which occasionally are prescribed, the frequent ap- 
peals for God’s mercy which occur in the Divine Office, the 
Lenten lessons from the prophets and their corresponding Gospel 
texts which urge us to turn our heart once again to God, and es- 
pecially the Holy Week Offices with the Improperia (the tender 
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reproaches of God to His people which each should apply to him- 
self)—all are reminders of the reasons and motives for holy 
compunction. They clarify, explain, and nourish us with the out- 
look of those who were God’s most faithful friends. ‘Those who 
are most assiduous in contemplating the passion of their Savior 
are also those who recognize most readily the causes of Christ’s 
sufferings. ‘These are souls who burn with the desire to repay 
Him in some slight way by working and suffering for Him. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE MAss 


Daily throughout the year the Mass should remind all the 
faithful of the truths which vitalize the spirit of penance and 
compunction. That is why it is so desirable for all Christians to 
take an active part in the Eucharistic sacrifice. ‘They should re- 
ceive Holy Communion and accomplish acts of penance and 
compunction with the celebrant and congregation. We should 
meditate during the prayers at the foot of the altar on the psalm 
Judica Me. The Confiteor is an acknowledgment before God and 
His saints of our sins of thought, word, action, and omission. It 
expresses our need of pardon and mercy so as to arrive at the 
eternal life merited by Jesus and promised to those who believe 
in Him with a lively faith. 

Ascending the stairs to the altar the priest bows and says, “Take 
away from us our iniquities, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that with 
pure minds we may worthily enter into the holy of holies.” ‘Then 
follows the Kyrie Eleison, a plea for God’s mercy and pity which 
is repeated nine times. Next we have the Gloria, a hymn be- 
ginning with the Christmas message of the angels and containing 
two invocations to Christ as the “Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world.” How true it is that man cannot glorify 
God and Christ without turning his thoughts to his sins expiated 
by Christ’s passion. After saying the Gospel, the priest kisses the 
book and says: “By the words of the Gospel may our sins be 
blotted out.” The bread is offered with these words: “Receive, 
O Holy Father, Almighty and Eternal God, this spotless host, 
which I, Thy unworthy servant, offer unto Thee, my living and 
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true God, for mine own countless sins, offenses, and negli- 
gences. .. .” After offering the wine, the priest offers himself 
with the whole congregation with these words: “In the spirit of 
humility and with a contrite heart receive us, O Lord.” 


The prayer uttered while incensing the altar at a Solemn Mass 
ends with this citation from Psalm 140: “Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth and a door round about my lips, that my heart 
may not incline to evil words and seek excuses in sins.” ‘The very 
formula of the Consecration, a repetition of the words of Christ 
while instituting the Eucharist, the sacramental sacrifice of His 
redemptive passion, recalls that the blood of Jesus “was shed for 
us and for many unto the remission of sins.” The humble pray- 
er Nobis quoque peccatoribus forcefully reminds us that we can 
have a “part with the saints”’ only by “hoping in the multitude 
of (God’s) mercies.” We trust that God will “admit us to a share 
in His glory,” not because He “considers our merits,” but rather 
because He ‘“‘pardons our offenses.”’ 


The Our Father renews the request for pardon and is comment- 
ed on by the prayer which soon follows it: “Deliver us, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, from all evils, past, present, and to come.... 
Mercifully grant us peace in our days, that through the bounteous 
help of Thy mercy, we may be always free from sin and secure 
from all disturbance.” Equally filled with compunction, filial 
fear, and sentiments of unworthiness before God are the prayers 
before Communion. “Look not upon my sins but upon the faith 
of Thy Church. .. . Deliver me by this, ‘Thy most holy Body and 
Blood, from all my transgressions and from all evils; make me al- 
ways adhere to Thy commandments; and never suffer me to be 
separated from Thee. ... Let not the partaking of Thy Body, O 
Lord Jesus Christ, which I, though unworthy, presume to re- 
ceive, turn to my judgment and condemnation; but through Thy 
goodness may it be unto me for a safeguard and a healing remedy 
both of soul and body.” 

Certainly these sentiments are not reserved solely for the priest, 
a sinner taken from sinful men to offer gifts and sacrifices to God 
for sin. They are intended for all Christians since all are 
bound to unite themselves with the celebrant. ‘The priest has 
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been elevated to a share in the sacerdotal power of Christ, the 
sovereign Priest, precisely for this role. The faithful receive Com- 
munion only after first acknowledging their condition as sinners 
through a humble confession of their faults. This is done by re- 
peating the Confiteor, the same prayer they alternated with the 
celebrant at the very beginning of the Mass. They do not ven- 
ture to approach the communion rail until they have first sought 
the intercession of all the saints and asked the celebrant to im- 
plore for them God’s remission, indulgence, and absolution. The 
Sacred Host is received by the communicants only after repeating 
with the priest the prayer of the centurion requesting Jesus to 
cure his child from a distance because his home was unworthy to 
receive so great a guest, “Lord, I am not worthy. .. .” 

We have not yet exhausted all reference to this theme found in 
the Ordinary of the Mass alone. Yet, how often do we not find 
forceful texts accentuating this point in the Proper also! 

The Church does not fear inducing a neurosis in her children 
by insisting so much on their sinful condition and entreating 
them to compunction of heart. She knows full well that the rem- 
edy for neurosis is not to be found in obliterating or diminish- 
ing the sense of sin and spirit of compunction, regardless of what 
modern psychologists may claim. 

Now would be the proper time to explain in detail the means 
leading to the development of compunction and the way to over- 
come the chief difficulties and obstacles to its acquisition for one 
living in the midst of the world. However, sufficient matter for 
one article has been provided already. It was important first of 
all to establish the constant teaching of the Church on one cardi- 
nal point. This teaching is being jeopardized especially in our 
day by a restless and impatient search for new spiritualities 
and a widespread yearning, non-scriptural in character, for a 
mysticism without asceticism or mortification. This pivotal doc- 
trine is in opposition to the popular illusion that one can live 
for God without dying to himself and carrying the cross. 





She Who Weeps 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


HERE are three voices that speak from La Salette. ‘There is 

the voice of history, true to fact but not interpretive. ‘There 
is the voice of literal interpretation, painstakingly attempting to 
sift every implication. And there is the voice of intuitive love. 

Historically the picture suffers from comparison with other ap- 
paritions of Our Lady. The children to whom she appeared were 
not saints before or after the vision. The message itself was pecu- 
liar, for the most part, to the locality in which the apparition was 
seen. 

Melaine Mathiew and Maximin Giraud were the poorest of the 
poor, a girl and a boy of no breeding, no education, no piety. 
Although fourteen years old, Melaine had not yet made her First 
Communion, but herded cattle on the French Alps nine months 
out of the year, a plain, undernourished, singularly silent child. 
The younger and merrier Maximin, neglected child of a wheel- 
wright, knew no more of religion than the girl whom he chanced 
to meet in his herding job. After the sight of the Mother of God, 
neither improved beyond becoming practical Catholics. In spite 
of many efforts to educate Maximin, he remained always the 
ne’er-do-well, a jack-of-all-trades and caring to master none. 
Melanie’s many trials of convent life and sad, lonely death point 
to an unbalance of temperament in her later years that disgusts 
many who have recognized the heroic virtue in Sts. Catherine 
Labouré of the Miraculous Medal and Bernadette of Lourdes. 
The Fatima children, Francisco and Jacinta, though as yet un 
canonized, seem to be made also of the stuff of sanctity. 
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The message that the two La Salette children gave to the world 
from their Lady grates harshly on modern ears. Cart drivers’ hab- 
its of cursing, peasants whose grapes rot and walnuts turn bad, 
heedless neglect of Sunday Mass and the sabbath rest, going “‘to 
the butcher shops like dogs during Lent’’—this is what they were 
to “make known to the people.” If their lives did not improve, 
the children had to tell the district farmers, the Lady must let 
fall the arm of her Son, already very heavy because of these sins. 
Strangely provincial, this message from the Mother of God was a 
warning to the world. 

Looking very closely at the histories of the two children of La 
Salette with a more interpretive spirit, the sincere seeker can find 
much that might have influenced the choice of precisely these 
two in all the world. Though they were ignorant, the fault was 
from their environment more than from their wills. Neither had 
been taught differently. ‘The sheer grind of poverty and parental 
carelessness and vice explained their religious indifferentism. For 
all Maximin’s volatile temperament, he was remarkably faithful 
to the spirit of the apparition. A worldly failure, yet he died a 
true son of the Church and a faithful child of his Lady. “His 
heart remained always worthy of the Blessed Virgin,” a friend 
witnessed of him, ‘‘and was never soiled.” 

“Our Lady left me as I was,” he remarked serenely to someone 
who attempted to change his carefree ways. In a way it was true. 
But she had changed what mattered most; and he, in turn, had 
been faithful to her in giving her message, just as she had deliv- 
ered it, to a not always friendly audience. 

Melanie’s life was more than failure; its last days were genu- 
inely tragic. Although her quiet, almost sullen disposition did 
not seem at first to be affected by the combined adulation and 
abuse that followed the apparition, eventually publicity made 
her conceive an exaggerated sense of her own importance. At- 
tempts to adjust herself to life in the convents of the Sisters of 
Providence, the Carmelites, and the Sisters of Compassion, failed 
largely because of the publicity that pursued her even there. 
Later tries in other countries to become a nun were frustrated 
by her own desire to have her own way, and to receive again 
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and always the theatrical attention that had attended her youth. 
Yet when she died, a lonely old woman in a rented room in 
Altamura, Italy, it was while preparing to go to Mass which she 
attended daily. In her own way, Melanie also had been faithful 
to her Lady. 

The reception of the news of the vision of La Salette by, vari- 
ous groups concerned helps to explain something of the children 
who received it and the message given. From the beginning there 
was an extremism in reaction. Impressed by the very ignorance 
of the children and by their candid and humble manner, many 
overzealous people, clergy and lay, professed an immediate be- 
lief in loud tones. Others, distressed by the obvious incongruity 
in the visionaries and the tale they told with the commonly ac- 
cepted heavenliness of the Mother of God, refused any credence 
whatsoever. The families of both children were at first averse to 
the whole thing, but perhaps one of the first miracles of La 
Salette was the conversion of Maximin’s father from being a pro- 
fane, hard-drinking, improvident father to a pious, steady Cath- 
olic. Much has been made of the incident between the Curé of 
Ars, St. John Vianney, and Maximin. Undoubtedly there was 
some grave misunderstanding between the deaf old priest and 
the excited, mischief-loving boy. That in the end the Curé re- 
gained his former fervent devotion to the Virgin of La Salette 
should cancel any doubts that the sly pranks of Maximin had 
raised. 

Many who can explain the Lady’s choice of the children for 
this apparition allow the nature and phraseology of the message 
to cool their enthusiasm for La Salette. It is homely, to say the 
least, and fitted well to the peasant ears for which it was orig- 
inally intended. But as a message for the world in general? That 
is the question. Perhaps Our Lady’s motherly concern was directed 
to her people in that region alone. Their specific failings were 
mentioned, and her sorrow for them spoken in terms they might 
understand, her sorrow and her sore labor in upholding the angry 
arm of her divine Son. The punishment for their continued 
neglect of the Sabbath and all their cursing was put into concrete 
examples that would mean most to them—pictures of famine and 
decaying food, of children dying for bread as wheat crumbled 
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like dust between their fingers. The rewards were equally graphic: 
rocks would become piles of wheat and the potatoes would sow 
themselves. Her very reference to her own sorrow was like that 
of a sad peasant mother, counting up all that she had done for 
her ungrateful family and sitting with bowed shoulders and tear- 
filled eyes because of it. 

It is true that the interpreters can work on this to make it a 
symbol of universal sin, of the universal child’s ingratitude to the 
universal Mother of all men. There is a world of reference that 
can be made to every son of Adam and Eve from the very prim- 
itiveness of the message of Our Lady of La Salette. Yet that is 
not the only thing that Mary taught on the Mountain of ‘Tears 
—and it is not, perhaps, the most important lesson. 


From Leon Bloy down to the last tired pilgrim to climb the 
rugged slope at La Salette, there are those who find more elo- 
quence in what was seen on that height than in what was said or 
to whom it was said. These are they who ascend the mountain 
only to look upon the Woman Who Weeps. In their hearts they 
carry forever the vision that the children described repeatedly 
and unvaryingly. 

Within a great circle of light, like the sun and yet even more 
brilliant, growing in splendor and becoming more and more 
dazzling, they could see the figure of a woman, defined by a still 
greater and exquisite radiance. She was seated, bent forward, her 
face bowed in her hands, her elbows rested on her knees. She 
was weeping. 

Then she arose, her arms crossed upon her breast, and they 
could see the beauty of her face, extraordinary in spite of the still 
falling tears. A lucent white headdress covered her hair, clung to 
her cheeks, hid her neck. A towering crown rested on her brow, 
edged below with roses of many colors which gave off shimmer- 
ing rays of light. A long white dress, with ample sleeves and 
sprinkled with bursts of light in the shape of pearls, clothed the 
figure in splendor. Upon her shoulders and crossed. upon her 
breast was a small shawl, blindingly white and trimmed with 
roses which seemed to be made to form gold lace. Along the hem 
of the shawl were ranged metal links, not joined in a chain, but 
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distinctly separated one from the next. Tied about her waist 
was a large apron, yellow and glittering as gold. Her feet were 
shod in white slippers, decorated with clusters of pearls, gold 
buckles, and the same scintillant sort of roses as those on crown 
and shawl. Upon her breast was a crucifix, suspended from a 
chain. The figure of Christ on the cross was as of fire. To the left 
of the crucifix was a hammer; to the right, a pair of pliers, half- 
open. 

It is to this picture that love looks for a message. The picture 
has its own words. It is as though Christ said again, “Behold thy 
Mother.” Here is the Lady of Light and the Lady of Love re- 
jected. There are roses and pearls—but in the midst of all is the 
crucified Jesus and the signs of His bitter torment. In the midst 
is the heart of Mary, the Mother of tears. The hammer and 
pincers depict the suffering of all time, for Him, for her, for all 
men. Only the crucifix can give it meaning. Only the tears of 
Mary can comfort it. This is the message of her who weeps. 

When the details of La Salette are forgotten, this singular 
vision will remain. Little tangible can be grasped upon this 
mountain—no medal, no Lourdes water, no daily rosary pledge 
or Five Saturdays devotion. Men climb this height for one sight 
only, a woman weeping, and the woman is their Mother. It is 
this that appeals enormously to a generation faced with the un- 
answerable despair of world-destruction before it. Words cease 
to have meaning when minds are gripped by a titanic dismay. 
There is no place to hide; they cry, and the end of all time is 
upon the earth. Yet still the desperate eye seeks reassurance while 
the ears hear prophecies of doom. 

Confident that there is no hope in the valley, that the river of 
universal despair has filled it, men lift their eyes to the moun- 
tain, where, in a luminous globe, a woman sits, her face in her 
hands, her tears flowing to form a silver fountain at her feet. To 
those who go up to the top of the mountain, she will show her 
face of hope, will stretch out her hands of love. Rising she will 
turn to them, and show upon her breast, the grass of flame that 
is the incarnate love of God. Here, she will say to them word- 
lessly, is salvation. Here is resurrection. Here are eternal joy and 
everlasting peace. 





The Mass and the Mystical Body 


Bonaventure Balsam, O.P. 


HE Church is the mystical body of which our Lord is the 

Head. The Sacrifice of adoration, thanskgiving, petition, 
and atonement which our Head offered for us on Calvary is still 
offered, and continuously, by His mystical body, the Church, 
in the Mass. But the whole Christ, the complete Christ, is Christ 
and His mystical body, the Church: ‘““Him (Christ) He gave as 
Head over all the Church, which indeed is His body, the full- 
ness of Him who is wholly fulfilled in all.”+ That union of 
Christ and His Church makes the Mass a social sacrifice, a sac- 
rifice of the whole Christ, Head and members. The Sacrifice of 
the Mass is a corporate action, a corporate sacrifice. In the Mass, 
Christ does not merely offer Himself for us—-He does that—but 
He does much more: He also offers us to His Eternal Father, 
just as we too offer Him and ourselves to the Father in adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, petition, and atonement. As Pope Pius XII 
says: 


Nor is it to be wondered at, that the faithful should be raised to this 
dignity. By the waters of baptism, as by common right, Christians are 
made members of the mystical body of Christ the Priest, and by the 
“character,” which is imprinted on their souls, they are appointed to 
give worship to God. Thus they participate according to their condition, 
in the priesthood of Christ. * 


SACRAMENTAL INCORPORATION 
In the Mass, we have not mere psychological contact with 


1LEph. 1:22 f. 
2 Pius XII, Mediator Dei, AAS, XXXIX (1947), 555. 
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Christ and His Sacrifice on the Cross. By that we mean that this 
contact through the Mass is not merely one of knowledge and 
love. It is all that and something more. It is a physical and real 
contact with Christ and His Sacrifice on the Cross. Just as Christ 
is really and physically present on the altar at Mass, and just as 
His sacrifice on the Cross is enacted sacramentally therein, so 
our contact with His Sacrifice on the Cross is equally real and 
physical in the Mass, though in a sacramental way. That contact 
is just as real and physical as His sacramental presence is in the 
Mass. As long as we are in grace, we are of necessity in Christ. 
We are not merely in His mind and will, in His thoughts and 
love, in His holy aspirations; we are physically in contact with 
Him because His life and His mysteries, His Sacrifice and sac- 
raments, work as an instrument on us and on our lives. Father 
Vonier, O.S.B., says in this regard: “Through that specific spirit- 
ual thing, the sacramental character (of baptism and confirma- 
tion) the Christian people are enabled to take a most personal 
and direct part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Their contact with 
that Sacrifice is something more than by faith and devotion: It 
is a sacramental contact.” * The Mass and the sacraments act as an 
efficient cause in the production of grace and holiness in our 
souls. Such causality demands physical contact. 

God the Father is an infinitely versatile artist, who takes the 
humanity of His divine Son, together with His Son’s mysteries 
and sacraments, and with all this produces in the lives of His 
faithful ones works of holiness. Christ in His mysteries is the Pen 
of the divine Scribe. That Pen writes lives of holiness. We grasp 
Christ, we cling to Him by the contact of grace and virtues. And 
Christ grasps us, lays hold of us and our lives by His life and His 
mysteries. 


By association, by contact with Christ and His mysteries, all 
grace and merit come to us. But we must accept and ratify this 
association. We must actively and eagerly claim as our own the 
grace and merit which Christ won for us. We can refuse or neglect 
growth in Christ just as we can refuse or neglect grace and merit. 


3 Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press), p. 239. 
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Therefore, we must actively and lovingly cooperate with this 
association with Christ. Christ is our Mediator, our Representa- 
tive before God. What He, therefore, does for us is reputed to us. 
What Christ does for us God regards as of our doing. Applied to 
our cooperation, our participation in the Mass, this fact has tre- 
mendous meaning and application in our spiritual life and in 
our appreciation of the greatness of the Mass. 


Nowhere in the Mass are the importance and fruitfulness of 
our incorporation into Christ and His Mysteries so forcefully 
expressed as in those brief but meaningful words which come 
just before the Pater Noster: “Through Him (Christ) with Him 
and in Him, all honor and glory are offered to Thee, God Father 
Almighty, together with the Holy Ghost”—through, with and in 
Christ. Through the Mass, the sacramental re-presentation of 
Christ’s Sacrifice of the Cross, we, the members of the mystical 
body of Christ, our Head, offer to God, adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition, and atonement. The Church is constituted a solidar- 
ity, a oneness with Christ. Because of the grace of His head- 
ship (capital grace) He merits all grace for us, satisfies for us 
all, acts for us all. Through this oneness of His mystical body, 
what Christ does we too, in a sense, do. He offers Himself and 
He offers us at Mass; and we offer Him and we offer ourselves 
at Mass. 

Christ never acts for Himself alone. As Head of His mystical 
body, He always and in everything acts for us. His every action 
is a social act. In the Mass, Christ both adores His Father for 
Himself and for us. But that should not be an isolated act of 
His alone. It should not be done independently of us. Together 
with His adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and atonement of- 
fered for us, we should place our own. We do what our Head 
does. We must; otherwise, we are cut off from association and 
contact with Him. Through the grace given to us by Christ, we 
can perform all these acts of worship—and must. Through the 
graces merited for us by our Head, we, by our own personal 
actions, can merit for ourselves and can help our neighbor. But 
always presupposed to any meritorious action on our part is the 
grace won for us by Christ and given to us by Him. The grace 
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and virtues given to us by Christ should not lie idle and sterile 
in us. That is why in the Mass, especially, we must adore, thank, 
petition, and satisfy with Christ. Those acts must be Christ’s and 
ours. 


But it is likewise in Christ—as well as through and with Him 
—that we offer adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and atonement 
in the Mass, and most perfectly in the Mass. This is made pos- 
sible for all the faithful through the incorporating sacraments 
of baptism and confirmation, though in a way differing from 
the sacrament of the holy priesthood. Our active sharing in the 
offering of the Mass can never derogate from the indispensable 
office of the priest. He is the only God-appointed minister at the 
Mass and the official mediator between God and us. Precisely as 
the official and sacramental representative of Christ the high 
priest and empowered by holy orders to offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass for the whole Church, the priest alone officially and ex- 
clusively offers and celebrates Mass for the people. This in no 
way precludes the people’s sharing as members of the mystical 
body, in the Sacrifice offered for them by and through the priest. 
By these two sacraments of baptism and confirmation, we share 
in the priesthood of Christ. We are given the right and privilege 
of sharing in His priestly offering of worship to His Father. Shar- 
ing in His priesthood, we offer the Mass in Christ. Indeed, in a 
sense, Christ becomes for His Spouse, the Church, her adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and atonement in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Put in contact with Christ’s priesthood through these two sac- 
raments, though, as we said,-in a manner differing from that of 
the priest, we enter into the life and action of Christ the Priest 
and offer worship to the Father. Thus in a very true way, “we put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” This association of ourselves with 
Christ our Head and High Priest suggests a most fruitful way 
of sharing in the effects of the Mass more bounteously and of 
entering into the reality of the Mass more wholly. 


The Mass is a true and perfect sacrifice. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass is made up of three principal parts, three principal acts: 
the oblation or the offering of the Victim (the Offertory); the 
Victim’s immolation (the Consecration), and the communi- 
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cating in the Sacrifice (the Communion). To share in the full- 
est way possible in the tremendous reality of the Mass, we must 
associate ourselves in a vital fashion in each of those three acts 
or parts of the Mass. 


FULLER SHARING IN THE MAss 





Since the Mass is a corporate, a social act and the Sacrifice of 
the whole mystical body of Christ, we must offer ourselves along 
with our divine Head. Indeed, on our part, there would be a 
certain incompleteness in this Sacrifice if we did not join in 
offering ourselves along with the divine Victim. Not, of course, 
that the Mass would be incomplete in itself, for it is a perfect 
Sacrifice regardless of our cooperation; but that something would 
be lacking in us, for whom the Mass is offered. Failure to offer 
ourselves in and through the Mass would not affect the value or 
nature of the Mass itself, but it would affect us. We would not 
be entering into the sacrifice as we could and should. The Mass 
is the offering of the whole Christ to the Eternal Father. We 
should be included in that offering. Hence at the Offertory of 
every Mass, we should offer ourselves. We ought, as it were, come 
forward and offer ourselves along with our Lord and Redeemer. 
We should take our whole life and being, all our prayers, good 
works and sufferings, our burdens and trials, our good efforts, our 
struggle to please God, and place them all on the paten and pour 
them into the chalice as the offering of the bread and wine, the 
host, of our lives. 

Nor should we stop with the individual offering of ourselves. 
We should offer the whole Church, the lives, good works, suffer- 
ings, trials, and struggle for holiness of every member of the 
mystical body of Christ. For in the Mass is contained the spirit- 
ual common good of the whole of the mystical body; and the 
unity of the mystical body, member with member and members 
with their Head, is a proper effect of this Sacrifice. Even more 
than that, we ought to gather up and knead together into this 
offering of bread and press into this offering of wine, the whole 
of creation, of which the divine Victim at Mass is Lord and Mas- 
ter. ‘“For the earth, the sea, the stars, the world itself, are bathed 
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by His Blood.” * And the Psalmist says: “For the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and all they who dwell therein.” 5 
Then when the priest raises up to the Eternal Father the bread 
and wine at the Offertory, we ourselves will be raised in offering 
to God. We and our strivings for holiness, our daily necessities 
and constant neediness, our trials, good intentions, and holy as- 
pirations will all be a host on the paten and in the chalice being 
presented to God. Mingled with the very love and aspiration of 
Christ Himself will be our own. That very association with 
Christ’s offering of Himself will make ours pleasing to God. We 
will offer whatever God-given good we are and possess. We will 
offer the good of the whole Church, the lives of all its members. 
Indeed, we will offer back to God the good of the whole universe 
through the offering of the Mass, for from Him all this came. 
In returning them in sacrifice these goods become pleasing to 
God and supernaturally beneficial to us. 

The Offertory of the Mass, then, should contain the bread and 
wine of the whole world. The matter, the host of the Offertory 
should be coextensive with the whole of creation. In that way we 
elevate even mute nature, mineral, plant, and animal, and in 
offering it, we lend it and endow it with our own faith and love 
with which to adore its God. Thus, to the Lord of all, all will 
be offered. Fittingly could we use as our offertory prayer, the 
Benedicite canticle with its beautiful opening verse: ‘“‘All you 
works of the Lord, bless the Lord. Praise and glorify Him for- 
ever.” They do just that by being gathered together and offered 
through the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. In this way the whole of 
creation raises its arms to its Lord in worship. 

At the Consecration of the Mass, there takes place the greatest 
change that this world is witness to. The bread and wine which 
were offered up to God at the Offertory are now changed by a 
miracle of miracles into the body and blood of our Lord. But 
just as we and our lives were associated with the offering of the 
bread and wine at the Offertory, so we are associated with the 
consecration of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
our Lord. Not, of course, that like the bread and wine, we too 


4 Hymn from Lauds of Passiontide. Pe, 2392. 
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undergo a transubstantiation at the Consecration. That is im- 
possible. But by associating and mingling our lives and all our 
good efforts and our salutary sufferings with the bread on the 
paten and the wine in the chalice, the offering of our lives, the 
bread and wine of our lives, is, as it were, sanctified and con- 
secrated. We are thereby changed for the better and rendered 
holy and pleasing to God through loving association with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and more immediately with the Consecra- 
tion of that Sacrifice. Every Mass offered by us with love and 
devotion will have a profound influence on our spiritual life. We 
will be deeply changed by it, for one drop of the precious blood 
in the chalice is sufficient to save the whole world and make us 
all saints. We are bathed by that blood through every Mass we 
lovingly and devoutly offer. 


FRUITS OF THE MAss 


The Mass applies most fully the fruits of redemption to our 
lives. Indeed, it is through the Mass, at least indirectly, that the 
sacraments carry out their work of sanctification in souls. Hence 
the Holy Eucharist is the end to which all the sacraments look for 


their fulfillment. The very divinely chosen symbolism of the 
change of the grains of wheat into the bread and the bread into 
the body of our Lord, and the change of the grapes into the wine 
and the wine into the blood of our Lord, teaches us that the 
Mass will inevitably work a transformation in our own lives. 
This transformation will take the form of a fuller incorporation 
into the life of Christ: ‘“‘He who eats My flesh and drinks My 
blood, abides in Me and I in him. So He who eats Me, the same 
shall live because of Me.” ® The Mass is a sacrifice, and the es- 
sence of a sacrifice is immolation—the offering and destruction 
of the victim in some way. On the Cross, Christ gave up His life 
for the salvation of all. He was willingly sacrificed. Nay, He 
eagerly desired to be sacrificed for us. If we are to be incorpor- 
ated into Christ through the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, it will 
only be if we ourselves become a sacrifice. We must imitate what 
we offer. 


6 John 6:57 f. 
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The lesson of the Consecration of the Mass is a lesson of sac- 
rifice. It teaches us to surrender ourselves for the love of God. 
Again the rich symbolism of the grapes surrendering, sacrificing 
their individual lives and interest to become the wine of the 
Mass and then to be changed from wine into the very blood of 
Christ, and the sacrificing of the grains of wheat to become bread, 
and from bread to be changed into the body of our Lord—all 
this is a most powerful lessen in surrendering our lives to God 
in love. To the sacramental immolation of our Lord wrought in 
the Consecration, we must bring our daily sacrifices, the trying 
demands of our lot and life, our struggle to live virtuously, our 
anguish of spirit in the face of bitter trials. All these must, as it 
were, be put in contact with, be consecrated by the sacrifice of 
our Lord in the Consecration of the Mass. Then there will be 
effected a double consecration in the Mass: one, the sacramental 
and proper consecration—the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ; the other, the consecration of our life, works, 
and sufferings and that of the whole Church, all of which we of- 
fer to God. 

As in every sacrifice there is a destruction of the victim, so in 
the Mass there is the sacramental immolation of Christ through 
the separate consecration of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of our Lord. The separate consecration symbolizes 
the separation of the blood of Christ from His body on Calvary. 
Needless to say, with us there is no separation of body and blood, 
no physical destruction of life. But there must be a sort of moral 
destruction if we wish to present ourselves to God in the Mass 
as ‘‘a living sacrifice.” * This moral destruction in our lives, if we 
may call it that, will entail the putting to death of our daily sins, 
great or small, and the curbing of our evil inclinations: “For they 
who belong to Christ have crucified their flesh with its passions 
and desires.” ® 

It is precisely from the weakness and death of our Lord on the 
Cross, that we obtain the strength which the Mass applies to our 
souls for mortifying our daily vices and curbing our evil ten- 
dencies. All that spells concerted effort, daily striving, denial, 


TRom. 12:1. 8 Gal. 5:2. 
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pain, struggle, destruction, death. But our sacrifice is not some- 


v 
thing dead and sterile, but living and lifegiving. Through our r 
sacrifices and striving for holiness offered in and sanctified by the | 
Mass, we can truly say: “I live, now, not I, but Christ lives in I 
me.” ® Hence, at the Consecration of the Mass, there is a total r 


consecration of Christ and His mystical body. The bread and 
wine are consecrated into the body and blood of our Lord 
through the miracle of transubstantiation, and we, the members 
of Christ’s mystical body are sanctified, consecrated, and puri- 
fied for the service of God through intimate contact with the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

But at no point in the Mass do we share more completely or 
intimately its salutary effects, at no time do we become more 
completely incorporated into the life of Christ and into the sac- 
rificial nature of the Mass than when we receive our Lord in 
Holy Communion. In fact, it is at Holy Communion that we 
receive the full effects of the Mass. It is by communicating in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass that we share both in the offering 
of the Mass and in all its fruits to the fullest extent possible. Our 
assimilation into Christ and our association with His sacrifice 
reach their highest peak and their perfect completion in receiv- 
ing the same Christ whom we offered in sacrifice. The Holy Eu- 
charist is a memorial of Christ’s passion: “For as often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim the death 
of the Lord, until He comes.” ?° In a sense, Holy Communion 
enables us to “proclaim” the sacrifice of Christ by making us 
who are there more complete participants of that sacrifice, “‘a 
clean oblation, a living sacrifice.” In a true sense, our communi- 
cation in the sacrifice of the Mass by receiving Christ who was 
sacrificed for us, makes us and our lives a sort of extension, a 
continuation, a living exemplification of Christ and His sacrifice. 
We become sacrificial. By being assimilated into Christ in Holy 
Communion, we are committed to bear Him about in our life 
and actions and to lead a Christ-like life. We are committed to 
a life which is thoroughly and always Christ-centered. Because 
we offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass and communicate in its 





9 Ibid., 2:20. 





10T Cor. 11:24. 
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wondrous effects by receiving Holy Communion we become sac- 
ramental. We represent and proclaim Christ and extend His 
kingdom by His working good through us. By receiving our 
Lord in Holy Communion at Mass, our offering to the Blessed 
Trinity becomes the most efficacious kind of adoration and 
thanksgiving, and we make the most pleading petition and pleas- 
ing atonement. For we do this through, with, and in Christ in the 
sacrifice which is infinitely pleasing to God. 

Indeed, by communicating sacramentally in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, we, in a sense, extend the sphere of the Mass’s influ- 
ence on the mystical body. We must bring the Mass with us out 
of the Church and into the world—into our surroundings, into 
our own lives and the lives of those about us. We must bring the 
sanctifying influence of the Mass into our homes, our work, and 
recreation. The Mass must sanctify our sorrows and joys. In that 
way we act on others as ministers of God, which, in truth we are. 
We must become channels by which the effects of the Mass reach 
everywhere throughout the world and to everyone. In that way, 
we become a living embodiment of the altar of God and of 
everything wrought on it. ‘““Are not they who eat of the sacrifice 
partakers of the altar?” ™. 

In summary then, at the Offertory of the Mass, let us mingle 
our offering with the offering of Christ. Let us offer our whole 
lives—all our prayers, works, and sufferings, and those of the 
whole Church—along with the life of Christ. At Consecration 
time, let us beg our Lord, immolated for us, to sanctify and 
consecrate what we offered just a short time before in the Offer- 
tory. Let us ask Christ at the Consecration to make us more com- 
pletely assimilated into Him and conformed to Him, to make 
us a living sacrifice, a clean oblation of adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition, and atonement. At the Communion of the Mass, we can 
fittingly ask Christ to help us carry Him and the fruits of His 
sacrifice wherever we go, so that it will deeply influence our own 
lives and the lives of all those with whom we come in contact. 
To do all this, is indeed, to live the Mass, to live it ourselves and 
to make it live in the lives of others. 


11] Cor. 10:18. 





A Call To Love’ 


JoAnn Brinkman 


HAT is the secret of happiness? 

Through the centuries of Christianity it has been told us 
again and again: Christ’s words in the Gospels, the testimony of 
the doctors of the Church, the messages entrusted to holy souls 
of every era have often repeated the answer. But somehow men 
grow forgetful, or deaf, or cold. Because they refuse to hearken, 
Christ repeatedly reminds them from the infinite depth of His 
patience. The message given to Sister Josefa is both a reproof of 
our age—so tepid that it needs a reminder—and a reassurance 
of Christ’s merciful love. 

For conveying His appeals, God has always chosen humble, 
weak, hidden souls. Such a one was Sister Josefa Menendez, a 
coadjutrix sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart. Somehow, 
once such a soul is in the divine Artist’s hands, its translucence 
sheds strong, shining, bright light to the darkened recesses of the 
world, making truth, hope, and love reappear in golden splendor. 
Like that of St. Thérése, Josefa’s holiness was hidden during her 
life. But now, almost thirty-five years after her death, the mes- 
sage of Christ as conveyed by her has been spread to remote 
corners of the world. The core of the appeal is confidence and 
love for the heart of Jesus. 

Sister Josefa was born February 4, 1890, in Madrid, of de- 


1Epiror’s Note: In presenting this brief account of the life and message 
of Sister Josefa Menendez, it is not our intention to anticipate the judgment of 
the Church in regard to her personal holiness or the authenticity of her appar- 
itions. 
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vout, middle class people. From childhood she exhibited a docile 
and innocent spirit—one that her confessor, Father Rubio, found 
faithful to meditation early in life. While still a child, as her 
notebooks tell us, she declared: “I planned to devote my life to 
Him who possesses all my love.” The concept of a vocation was 
not in Josefa’s mind at the time she made this resolution, just 
the burning love for God that filled her whole being and in- 
creased with the passage of each day. 

When she was eleven the wonderful event of her First Com- 
munion took place. The happy day drew a promise from her 
overflowing heart that she wrote and signed: “I promise Jesus 
that I will ever safeguard in me the precious virtue of virginity, 
my only desire being to please Him, and my only fear that of 
offending Him by sin. . . .” Her confessor understood the enor- 
mity of the promise far more than Josefa did at the time. ‘Though 
he wished her to tear up the paper, she kept it until her dying 
day, renewing the promise each time she received Holy Com- 
munion. 

Many years were to pass before the vow would be realized in 
consecrated religious life; but its effect on Josefa’s character was 


soon apparent to her family. Three younger sisters, her charges, 
bear witness to the piety, self-sacrifice, and charity of their Pepa, 
their second mother. She soothed the younger ones in their 
troubles, brightened their joys, and, in a word, was the soul of 
the little family. 


Her alert mind and talented fingers were noticed at the schools 
for dressmaking and millinery she attended and later at the 
Sacred Heart Free School where she was first introduced to the 
Society of her vocation. 


The cross of sickness, followed by poverty, fell on the little 
family about 1906, and a series of obstacles kept Josefa from the 
vocation that attracted her so forcibly. The death of a sister, the 
sickness of her mother and father, and the latter’s death soon 
reduced the family to indebtedness. Josefa, longing for the reli- 
gious life, became their sole support by means of a dressmaking 
establishment. At this difficult time her cross became still heavier 
as she watched a younger sister enter the Carmelite convent. 
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The family she loved so dearly soon presented another obstacle 
to her vocation. Her aging mother wanted to keep the lovable 
Josefa with her as long as possible. Her tears and entreaties re- 
sulted in procrastination and broken plans, causing Josefa much 
suffering. She was torn between the thought of breaking her 
mother’s heart and wounding the Sacred Heart of our Lord. Fi- 
nally, in 1917, she felt her chance had come. She obtained her 
mother’s consent and was granted admission to the Chamartin 
convent. She was to enter on the Feast of Our Lady of Mercy, 
September 24, 1917. At the last hour her mother broke down 
again, and Josefa’s resolution was again shattered. The day came 
and went; her place in the convent remained empty; and Josefa, 
at home, wept over her own frailty. 

There followed two more years of misgivings and fruitless 
attempts to enter the convent. The nuns came to mistrust the 
sincerity of her intention because of her procrastination, and 
Josefa herself felt overwhelmed by weakness. The refuge she 
found in the Sacred Heart, however, was soon to provide this 
loving, suffering soul with the opportunity of realizing her voca- 


tion. In November, 1919, when she was twenty-nine years old, 
the superior at Chamartin invited her to enter the new noviti- 
ate at Poitiers, a French house of the Society. 


Josefa accepted gladly although she foresaw the difficulties 
ahead: the barrier of an unknown language, the exile from her 
native Spain, the absence from her dearly loved mother and 
sister. But again placing her trust in the Sacred Heart she de- 
parted for Poitiers on February 4, 1920—never to see Spain 
again. 

Her first days at Les Feuillants, the convent at Poitiers, were 
like heaven. In her quiet, deeply recollected, efficient way she 
plunged into her manual tasks, the common life, and the prayer 
life of the community. But the evil one was not to leave her in 
peace for long. 


Soon temptations began to assail her. The thoughts of home, 
family, the strange language, produced misgivings that soon be- 
came enormous. Through this trial Josefa clung desperately to 
the last shreds of perseverance. Finally, one night in April when 
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temptation was rocking the very foundations of her vocation, she 
awoke with the strong desire to remain faithful whatever the 
cost, and, kissing her crucifix, prayed: ‘““My God, from today on 
I will love Thee more than ever.” “Suddenly,” she writes in the 
notebook carefully kept through the three years of her religious 
life, “‘a shower of blows, as if from a fist, fell on me. . . . This 
torture continued all night.” 


The remaining two months of her postulancy were full of much 
suffering and struggles. At times she heard diabolical yells, saw 
hideous faces, and was forcibly seized by satanic powers. By early 
June the struggles became almost more than she could bear. One 
evening at adoration she determined: “I will not take the habit; 
I am going home.” 


In this darkest hour Jesus appeared to her. “All of a sudden,” 
as she writes in her journal, she was “wrapped in a sweet slum- 
ber, from which she awoke in the wound of the Sacred Heart.” 
Enfolded in His love, she was given a vision of all the sins of the 
world and offered her life to comfort the heart of Christ. No 
sacrifice now seemed too great to offer Him. 


From this time on Josefa was granted many such favors. ‘To the 
others in the community she did not seem extraordinary although 
always diligent, humble, and recollected. ‘Thus, her secret was 
never remotely guessed by the other sisters. The mistress of nov- 
ices and her superior were her only confidantes. 


In the few weeks preceding her clothing as a novice she spent 
many moments in the divine wound—moments of such bliss that 
she wrote in her journal: “I saw in a way impossible to explain 
what the heart of Jesus is . . . heaven on earth... . Would that I 
had something I could offer Him . .. who gives me so much, but 
I am so little. 


Here begins the wonderful dialogue with Christ that was to 
continue throughout Josefa’s short life. She took great pains to 
record, in her native Castilian, the precious message of love 
vouchsafed her by our Lord, even to note each occasion Christ 
appeared and exactly what transpired. Since, over a period of 
three years, our Lord appeared to her almost daily and some- 
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times several times a day, one can see the monumental size of her 
task. 

Christ’s first words to Josefa were: ‘“‘Just as I sacrificed Myself 
as a Victim of Love, so I want you to be a victim: love never 
refuses anything.” She in turn wrote her reflections on His mes- 
sages: “God is calling me to a life of intimate union with Him- 
self . . . He will choose my cross.” 

The temptations against her vocation did not end with the 
favors from the heart of our Lord. Often the doubts, the desola- 
tion, became nearly unbearable. But Christ told her how such 
trials, accepted for the purpose of consoling His heart, gave Him 
the love denied Him by so many. “If you but knew how many 
souls offend and sadden Me!”’ He told her. “That is why I am in 
search of victims who will comfort Me and suffer for love of Me.” 
Through the sufferings of His victims, offered in union with 
His merits, sinners would be assured of forgiveness if they turned 
to Him. 

Though Josefa longed to console Him, many qualms beset her: 
Could she correspond adequately to such tremendous graces? Was 
she too weak and lowly for such a mission? Our Lord reassured 
her: “It is not for your merits that I use you, but that souls may 
see how My power makes use of weak and despicable instruments.” 

Gradually Christ was leading Josefa’s faltering steps up the 
narrow ascent to complete union with Him. Scarcely a day passed 
that He did not come to her, show her the thorns of unfaithful 
souls piercing His heart, and ask her to remove them. Having 
consented, Josefa would experience His passion: the extremity 
of physical and mental anguish in reparation for those souls. 
Hours later our Lord would return to her, His countenance shin- 
ing, the thorns removed from His heart. 

Another trial was visited on Josefa by her superior. In order to 
discover the spirit behind the apparition, she forbade the little 
novice to speak or take any notice of it. Josefa suffered intensely 
during the next few months of trial. To comfort her, our Lord 
said: “You must first submit to the will of your superior, even 
before you do what I Myself ask you.” During this time Our 
Lady began appearing to console Josefa. “Do not fear pain,” she 
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said. “It is a treasure both for you and for souls. You will never 
lack the strength you need, and when you can bear it no longer, 
I myself will give you courage and relief.” 

Josefa’s obedience in asking permission before communicating 
with the apparitions and in faithfully recording what had trans- 
pired soon won the confidence of her superior. Meantime other 
crosses were multiplying. Crippling physical pain, plus hours 
devoted to adoring our Lord, made it almost impossible to per- 
form her usual tasks. Frequently this worried her and she con- 
fided her trouble to Jesus. He admonished her to trust in Him; 
as a result her superiors never found her duties unfinished. 

The devil, moreover, knowing the holiness of Josefa, often 
tried to shake her purpose with terrible torments and threats. 
Many times he appeared to her as a vicious dog, or what was 
worse, in human guises, using every possible temptation to make 
her forsake Christ, her vocation, her purity. At other times she 
was actually taken down to hell and forced to endure its fright- 
ful agonies. Her superiors have born witness to her charred gar- 
ments and other evidence. Frequently the devil spirited her to 
remote corners of the Convent where she was found hours later, 
beaten and weary in body but unshaken and faithful in soul. 


Pain is never pleasant. Taught by the heart of our Lord, how- 
ever, Josefa gradually learned to love suffering, to be outwardly 
happy while in anguish, to ask for even greater sufferings. Our 
Lord had told her: “I want you to be very little and very hum- 
ble, and always gay. Yes, I want you to live in joy, while en- 
deavoring all the time to be something of an executioner to self.”’ 

Not much time remained to Josefa. The divine heart whom 
she loved so ardently was to call her home on December 29, 1923, 
just a year after making her first vows, and only three years after 
her entrance into religious life. Still the time was adequate for 
completing Christ’s message to the world. 


The appeal is contained in these thoughts: 


1. Love Christ whose heart is aflame with love for us. 


2. Trust in forgiveness from the divine mercy, no matter how sinful 
you may be. 
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. Do even ordinary actions in union with Christ, in a spirit of sac- 
rifice and love. 
Enter into the passion of Christ, and by personal sacrifices pass on 
its fruits to other souls by an oblation of self. 


The voice of Christ made these specific appeals to consecrated 
souls who have the prime obligation of sharing in His redemp- 
tive work: 


When you awake, enter at once into My heart, and when you are deep 
down in it, offer My Father all your actions united to the pulsations of 
My heart. 

During Mass, present this soul that I want to save to My Father, so 
that He may pour over it the blood of the Victim that is about to 
be immolated. 

When you go to Holy Communion, offer the diyine wealth you then 
possess to pay that soul’s debt. 

During your prayer . . . offer yourself to My Father as a victim ready 
to endure all that your soul is able to bear. 

The message left us by this humble little sister is partic- 
ularly apt for our age, in which so many men are ruled by force, 
pride, and pleasure, rather than by charity, humility, and sacrifice. 

What, then, is the secret of happiness? The way of divine love 
is the answer both for the individual and for the race, in this life 
and the next.” 


2 The account of St. Josefa’s message from the Sacred Heart can be found in 
The Way of Divine Love by Sister Josefa Menendez (Westminster: The Newman 
Press, 1950). 





The Way of All Flesh 


D. A. Goulet, C.S.P. 


O MANY people the Assumption is shocking; it is almost 

indecent. One Protestant writer, Pastor Thurian, puts it 
like this: “Non possumus, we are incapable of believing in the 
Assumption as a necessary dogma of faith. That is our testimony 
and that is our sorrow.” ! Now if we Catholics are not offended 
by the doctrine it may be that we have not grasped its meaning. 
Victor White calls the Assumption “no obvious, easily credible 
commonplace. . . . Rather,.does it tax and test our faith to the 
utmost, and present a crucial challenge to our profession of ac- 
ceptance of the central Christian mystery.” ? Not Protestants 
alone, unbelievers too are scandalized by it. Their opposition 
should force us to see the shortcomings of an impersonal, mechan- 
ical acceptance of the doctrine. 

Like her son, Mary is ‘a sign of contradiction.” And it is es- 
pecially the Assumption that shatters our myopic vision to lay 
bare the grandeur of a central Christian mystery, the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. Incarnation, Redemption, Ascension—these are 
all mysteries of the Redeemer. But the assumption of Mary is 
exclusively a mystery of the redeemed: it is the supreme specimen 
of the effects of Christ’s saving work. Many are those who accuse 
the Church of overglorifying matter; among them we find Prot- 


1 Quoted in Philippe de la Trinité, “Certitude de ’Assomption,” Etudes Car- 
mélitaines, XXXI (1952), p. 209. 

“Victor White, O.P., “The Scandal of the Assumption,” Selection I, ed. C. 
Hastings and D. Nicholl, (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1953), p. 88. 
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estant theologians, Russian Orthodox thinkers, even some athe-| We 


istic humanists. All agree in charging Catholicism with too great 


Ma 


concern for things temporal. They assert that religion must not} !& 


make holiness intrude where they fancy it has no place, that is,| 
in the realm of the flesh. But the truth is: the Word was made 
flesh and will remain flesh forever. ‘Therefore, Catholics deny 
that man’s body is the slave of earthbound laws of biological fate. 
They proclaim, on the contrary, that Mary’s flesh even now re- 
joices in heaven. And every man will spend eternity indissolu- 
bly linked to a body. 

Catholicism is not alone in respecting matter. This is the very 
thing today’s paganism does—but it exalts flesh at the expense of 
the spirit. For the modern pagan’s ecstasy is unbridled sensuous- 
ness; his manifesto is absolute naturalism; his saints are the bold 


apologists of shameless realism. Against these errors many peo-| “. 
| tic 


ple feel they can do better than abandon the flesh to this world 
and concentrate on saving their souls. Their good faith is matched 
only by its futility as they deplore but leave unchallenged the 
mass profanation and secularization of matter so characteristic of 
the age. 

But whenever evils are powerful, Newman often pointed out, 
God provides remedies even more potent. And here is just such 
a case. To help us rehabilitate matter in the service of God, 
Providence has recently given us the papal definition of the As- 
sumption. Its essential message is starkly overpowering: the body 
of a particular woman is honored in heaven. This is no apothe- 
osis of woman in general, no mere esthetic glorification of the 
eternal feminine. No; Mary, born in Palestine, a concrete woman 
of the first century, having a determinate weight and _ height, 
these bones, this flesh, this blood—this is what gains honorable 
entry into eternity. 


One may object that such emphasis on the body contradicts 
Christ’s words, “the flesh profiteth nothing, it is the spirit that 
giveth life.” But we cannot afford to forget that it is to the flesh 
that the spirit gives life. By a wonderful economy of mutual re- 
demption the spirit ransoms the flesh and is itself redeemed in, 
by, and through the flesh. First, by the flesh of the incarnate 
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iw ord—-by His living, suffering, dying, and risen flesh. Next, by 

| Mary’s flesh—assumed into heaven as the first fruit of Christ’s 
| 1esurrection. Yet Mary’s elevation is no isolated fact due solely 
| to her privileged status as Mother of God. On the contrary, it is 
the pledge of our own resurrection. 

Theoteknos, bishop of Livias in Palestine, says that Mary “‘has 
gone to heaven as the ambassador of us all.” * In his remarkable 
sixth century homily he further insists that Mary’s assumption 
parallels the resurrection and ascension of Jesus. The point needs 
emphasis if we hope to understand how Mary helps sanctify mat- 
ter in the world. 


That our bodies have an eternal destiny is our greatest induce- 
ment to practice ascetism. To put it facetiously, it pays to chas- 
tise our bodies on earth so they can run wild in heaven. Christian 
mortification is not contempt for matter. Neither is it sophis- 
ticated hedonism seeking greater eventual indulgence at the price 
of restraint practiced now. Above all else mortification is the 
effort to sanctify human flesh. 

And Mary’s assumption is God’s testimonial to man that his 
body can surrender as jubilantly to the spirit of Christian reno- 
vation as the soul can. When St. Paul assures us that our home 
is in heaven, he means to say that heaven has mansions for our 
bodies quite as much as for our souls. God will not allow our 
bones to undergo permanent corruption. As He raised His Bless- 
ed One from the grave so will He raise all Christ’s members on 
the last day. The whole mystical body must rise again. Already 
its two chief members have preceded us—Jesus and Mary. With 
terse grandeur St. Hilary expresses our solidarity with the risen 
Jesus: “Christ’s flesh is the city of which we are the citizens.” 

Does the Assumption, for these reasons, condone a naturalistic 
view of the flesh? Can Christians with impunity reason thus: 
“Let’s eat, drink, and be merry and God will smile benignly on 
our guiltless indulgence?” Most emphatically not. The flesh is 
heir to sin and needs purification by fire, by the scorching dis- 
cipline of temperance, modesty, reverence of the senses, and 





3 Cf. J. Galot, S.J., “Aux origines de la foi en lAssomption,’ Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, LXXVII (June, 1955), p. 633. 
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persistent labor. St. Augustine warns clearly that “the Alleluia 
of the Resurrection is not an epilogue; it is a beginning. It is 
destined not to encourage idleness but to stimulate work. It is af 
song to be sung while we march ahead.” * But in our struggles J 
we have the assurance that Mary’s flesh is already glorified. In 
her victory we find the pillar of our confidence. Though we must 
admit with Claudel—‘there are parts of me which are not yet 
evangelized’’—we nonetheless know that our bodies are not sin’s [ 
permanent prisoners. 

It was mainly bv its throbbing contact with God’s body that 
Mary’s flesh was sanctified. Yet God’s body touches ours too. The 
bread which we break and the cup which we drink is the body 
and blood of the Lord. And surely, if touching Christ’s garment 
twenty centuries ago could stop a flow of blood, will not eating 
His flesh day after day transfigure our flesh, supernaturalize our 
senses, hallow our tongues, hands, and feet? Indeed Communion 
is how God would have us transform our senses into sacramentals § 
of the spirit. . 

Christian naturalism, then, presents no impossible ideal. Mary’s f) 
assumption proves that human flesh can embody the spirit’s high- 
est perfection. Yes, the woman now glorious once had a heart 
vibrant as ours is; her feet walked the same rugged earth we now 
trample; bread nourished her as it does us; pain, fatigue, and 
silence were no more alien to her than they are to us. In fact we 
are saved from countless illusions simply because matter is joined 
to spirit. For Christian charity is not some dreamy speculative 
sort of feeling for mankind in general. No; we only love truly 
when we love this man, in all the obtrusiveness of his flesh, with 
all his unpleasantness and faults. 


As he lay dying David said, “Behold, I go the way of all flesh.” 
Like all who had only the limited perspective of the Old Testa- 
ment David regarded death as “the way of all flesh.” We of the 
New Testament, however, look beyond death and see there— 
glorious, resplendent, triumphant—the risen and assumed flesh 
of Mary, enthroned beside her living Savior. For us, the ‘‘way of 





4 Quoted in A. D. Sertillanges, Ce Que Jésus Voyait du Haut de la Croix, 
(Paris: Editions de la Revue des Jeunes, 1924), p. 276. 
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THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


sluia} all flesh” is not a dead-end street ending abruptly at the grave; 
It is} rather, it is the road leading all the way to heaven. 


= 4 Lest we fear to cling to mere phantasms and to hope in fanci- 
sgles} ful dreams, St. Paul assures us in words of revealed certitude: 
- Inf} “Now the body is not for immorality, but for the Lord, and the 


nust § [ord for the body. Now God has raised the Lord and will raise 
yet® us up by His power.” ® Yes, we go the way of all flesh. First on 
sin’s § earth, by feeling the weight of our flesh, its deadening load as we 

| labor to master it and transform it into an instrument of thanks- 
that — giving to God. Next in heaven, by sharing in Mary’s triumph, 


The which is also the Lord’s triumph. 
ody Ff Nothing, then, is truer than that phrase from Leon Bloy’s 
nene Woman Who Was Poor: “It is the resurrection of the flesh which 
ing — redeems everything.” Human bodies may be vile bodies if given 
our to vice and degradation. They may be wretched bodies if vic- 
u0n § timized by disease, poverty, or brutality. They may even be 
tals § deceptively alluring bodies if adorned only with sensual charms. 
| But never are they bodies incapable of redemption and sublima- 
Ty's ; tion. Bloy’s phrase sums up perfectly the following two truths. 
igh- § First, the flesh does need redemption. Unless it be elevated, spir- 
cart itualized, and transfigured by the grace of God, it is worthless. 
10W Christ’s words hold good: “The flesh profiteth nothing.” The 
and second truth is far more important, namely, that the resurrection 
we is true. Therefore, the flesh is redeemable. Therefore, the flesh 
ned is redeemed. And though the resurrection in glory will only 
tive come hereafter, its seed is even now within us, refashioning our 
uly bodies and souls after the pattern of Jesus Christ. 
vith 


But is there any compelling reason for confining our glance to 
Christ? Let our eyes gaze also on Mary. For in the words of 


sh. Augustine, “the flesh of Jesus is the flesh of Mary.” Caro Jesu, 
Sta- caro Mariae.® Mary’s assumption is our guarantee from God that 
the the path her body has taken is truly the way of all flesh. Yes, all 


¥ 


ae flesh—mine, yours, and every man’s. 
esh 


- of 


‘OiX, 5I Cor. 6:13. 
6 St. Augustine, De assumptione beatae Mariae virginis; PL, 40, 1145. 






























Counsels for Perfection 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


HE recognition of one’s own uselessness is the best disposi- 
tion for one to become useful. 

The simplicity of doves without the prudence of serpents dis- 
poses the doves to become victims of the serpents. 

Creatures are the veil behind which God hides His activity in 
the sanctification of souls. 

He renders but slight honor to God who serves Him with sad- 
ness. 

The thought of Mary caused God to revoke His sentence 
against the whole human race. 

Inspiration is not found by searching for it, but rather by 
hoping that it may come, and asking God for it. 

It is not a mark of worth and esteem to be praised by the 
many, but rather by the few. 

When tempted, only he is overcome who acknowledges him- 
self as vanquished. 

The satisfaction of fulfilling an obligation is the best reward 
for a duty performed. 

Whoever recognizes merit in another brings honor to himself. 

The infinite tenderness with which God loves souls is the great- 
est discovery of those who arrive at perfect union with Him. 

It is not hypocrisy but an act of charity to hide one’s own de- 
fects so as not to scandalize one’s neighbor. 

The greatest surprise for those who attain the pinnacle of the 
spiritual life is to find themselves in a region free from sin. 
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The greatest consolation of a sick person, as St. Paul says, is to 
consider that he is “completing” the passion of Christ. 

Do not expect to be perfect in order to love God; rather begin 
by loving God in order to be perfect. 

The consciousness of union with God is always united with a 
sense of one’s own nothingness and misery. 

Although the light of the Holy Ghost is above all reason, it is 
never contrary to reason. 

In perfect union with God, the contradiction between nature 
and grace disappears. 

Zeal without obedience produces schism and heresy. 

The liturgy causes us to live the life of Christ; without it, His 
teachings and example would long since have disappeared from 
man’s heart. 

‘The contemplative life is the unshakable foundation of the 
Church’s life, and the convents are the firmest columns of its 
structure. 

Blessed, says David, are they that dwell in the house of the 
Lord. But much happier still are those in whom God dwells. 

After our falls we should begin anew, but always profiting by 
the experience so as to avoid relapses. 

The best way of combating error is to show forth the truth. 

Reason without prayer can do very little to overcome passion. 

When reason departs from its orbit it is a blind man who 
gropes toward the light and stumbles over everything. 

Whoever has God in his heart is not limited to particular times 
or places for his prayer. 

Only the poor in spirit can really enjoy wealth. 

It is not riches which keep us from entering the kingdom of 
heaven, but rather the love of them. 

God loves you from all eternity and is waiting for you to re- 
ciprocate His love—and still you delay! 


UNION WitH Gop 


Souls which are united to God not only love Him with all their 
might, but also with the hearts of all who love Him. 
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The closer God is united to your heart the farther it will be 
from your mental ability fully to comprehend Him, because you 
will better appreciate how incomprehensible He is. 

The possession of God makes us poor in spirit, for in Him are 
all the riches we can desire. 

By your detachment from creatures you will be able to measure 
the degree of your union with God. 

Although you may feel yourself to be evil, do not on that ac- 
count cease to do good as enthusiastically as you can, in order 
that thus God may have pity upon you, and make you good. 

The sinner who has made a good general confession has tasted 
the joy which is in heaven over one sinner who does penance. 

The consciousness of God’s presence is ineffable; and if you 
can describe what it is, then it is not God whom you experience. 

God will be satisfied with you if you make it your task to 
satisfy Him. 

Loss of time causes a void in the heart. 

The road to sanctity is the way of nothingness in order to ar- 
rive at the All. 

If you serve God according to your will, you do not serve God, 
but rather your own will. 

All the enemies of Jesus speak the same language and under- 
stand one another admirably even though they may never have 
met each other before. 

The mystical language is the same in all tongues. 

In order to ascend to the greatest heights of the spiritual life 
it is necessary to descend to the most profound depths of self- 
knowledge. 

Your sacrifice will be perfect only when you have nothing 
more to offer, and God alone sacrifices you. 

The man who has merited the gratitude of God on this account 
alone is exceedingly happy. 

The devil does not tempt those who are already his. 

~ If you want to fly from the Cross, embrace it. 

If you knew the infinite tenderness with which God loves you, 
then you would die for love of Him. 

The best school for training a good superior is to have been 
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the subject of a bad superior. And the best school in which to 
form a good subject is to have been the superior of a bad subject. 


VALUE OF TIME 


Time is well spent when we use it to improve ourselves. 

The hands of a clock are the circling rays which point us 
across time toward eternity. 

Time is the endless chain in the great machine of the universe. 

If you believe that God is everywhere present, why do you not 
observe the ordinary rules of courtesy toward Him? 

Whoever holds Christ in the secret place of his heart lives in 
continual union with Him. 

The Eucharist revives the life of the triune God in our soul. 

Whoever struggles against temptation not only fights for him- 
self, but also for God’s cause. 

At times the most violent temptations are joined to the most 
sublime of heavenly communications in order that they may not 
become vain or proud. 

The saint sees the evil of sin but not that of the sinner. 

Jesus Christ fulfills His promise to be with us even to the end 
of the world not only spiritually in the Eucharist, but also by 
means of His vicar, the pope, the sweet Christ on earth. 

In order for it to ascend to God prayer should be like incense 
—made of tears and fire. 

Suffering is the combustible stuff of our inner light. 

Only that peace is stable which has been tested in combat. 

Illnesses are the taps with which God knocks to tell us that He 
awaits us. 

To see God in all things is the same as to see all things in 
God, that is, to behold the infinite love which manifests itself 
to us through them. 

If you conquer your enemy by the power of love you will have 
gained your best friend. 

When God wishes to test our good works and to purify our in- 
tentions, He allows even good persons to oppose us. 


Although saints may differ with one another, they never cease 


to love one another. 
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It is not only the unjust who persecute the righteous, for not 
all that these latter do is above reproach. 

False peace is a dream which usually experiences a rude awaken- 
ing. 

The summit of the spiritual life is reached by virtue of one’s 
own nothingness and the totality which is God. 

Forgiveness is the strongest bond of friendship; and he whom 
God has pardoned most is most closely united with Him. 

Do not think that you will find peace by fleeing from combat, 
for it is precisely then that your conscience will not leave you in 
peace. 


SIMPLICITY AND SANCTITY 


The gospel tells us to be unaffected but not simple-minded; 
and only the simple-minded confuse these two. 

It is not contrary to charity to think that someone is wrong or 
mistaken, since this is only to acknowledge that man is not God. 

God is an infinite being, and where He is there remains no 
room for anyone else. 

To desire sanctity is equivalent to willing to avoid annihila- 
tion. 

If you wish to live forever, join your life to the life of God. 

For a contemplative soul all things lead to God: all things re- 
new in it the experience of God’s love. 

Only the saints aspire to heroism without glory. 

Without prudence and discretion all virtues can become vices 
or defects. 

Whoever wishes to govern himself according to his own will 
places himself beyond God’s providence. 

A critical spirit destroys the good effect of reading. 

Jesus Christ wept for the evils and sins of the world, but He 
never wept over His own suffering. 

We should not weep for those who suffer for God’s sake, but 
rather for those who offend Him. 

The more human the saints are, the holier they were. 

Love of God makes us poor in spirit, since it causes us to lose 
our esteem for all that is not God. 
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He alone is master of things who has rejected their mastery. 

Those who reject the Eucharist, the Sacrament of life, write 
their own death sentence. 

Whoever insists on seeing the results of his labors should not 
work solely for God. 

The spirit of possession is totally opposed to the spirit of God. 

Only those are meek of heart who know by experience the 
depths of human misery. 

Nothing so manifests God’s greatness as His having enclosed 
all the vastness of the universe in an atom. 

The vocation of the apostolate has always been united to the 
religious vocation, to recollection, and to prayer. 

Peace which is not the result of struggle will soon vanish. 

St. Paul was the first victim of the © -:rciful love of Christ, 
and hence he had to suffer for the sake of love what he should 
have suffered for his sins. 

Only fools make difference the cause of division. 

God does not need our services; it is we who need to serve God. 


UsE OF CREATURES 


What harms the soul is not things in themselves, but rather our 
attachment to things. 

For him who has faith, death is the beginning of a new life. 
For one who does not have faith, death is the complete annihil- 
ation of life. 

In order to be pure of heart it is not enough to be pure in 
body, but rather in spirit, that is, to be detached from all earth- 
ly love. 

The imperfect are the greatest friends of the ostentatiously 
supernatural, of the sensible and extraordinary features of the 
spiritual life. 

God employs creatures in order to conquer and humble the 
devil, because it would be no glory for God Himself to van- 
quish the demon. 

Whoever offends God, the Lord of all, offends all created things 
at the same time. 
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Lack of attention to what a person is saying is lack of attention 
to that person himself. 

In the ascetic life, created things lead us to God by means of 
our faculties, and in the mystical life, by means of the operation 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Love gives to all things the same flavor, that is, the flavor of 
love. 

Pray to God that your enemies may become your friends. 

Jesus Christ was always the great defender of repentant sin- 
ners, and such He will also be when He comes to judge them. 

The Jews begged Christ for a sign that they might recognize 
His divinity. Yet they did not see in Him the greatest sign of all 
signs, which was His infinite love and gentleness toward those 
whom He met. 

It has been well said that silence is the atmosphere of the high- 
est peaks of the spirit. 

The loftiest summit of the spirit is that which touches the 
region of the divine. 

In the spiritual order, height is measured by profundity. 

Sanctity does not consist in any specific exercise of perfection, 
but rather in a disposition of our spirit which makes us com- 
pletely humble and submissive to the will of God. 

In the episode of the Samaritan woman Christ shows us that 
He does not look to our past, but rather to our present disposi- 
tions toward receiving the inspirations of grace. 

It suffices that there be one single heart which loves God, for 
God to consider Himself well repaid for all that He has done for 
man. 

God’s mathematics exceed all human calculations, for they are 
the formulae which solve the problems of infinity. 

He who loves God does not realize whom he loves, but that 
very love tells him that the object of his love is God. 

If you would give something to God, give Him your smallness 
and insufficiency, the one thing you have which He does not have. 

The most painful and difficult prayer is also the most profit- 
able. 

Whoever looks back over the road he has traveled must begin 
it anew if he wants to continue it. 
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Your spiritual defeats will be endless so long as you depend on 
yourself. 

When you feel you are farthest from your goal you are closest 
to it if you persevere on your way. 

What is most potent in drawing God to aid us is the confidence 
we have in Him, despite our own miseries. 

In the spiritual life, prayer always tends to become more sim- 
ple; indeed, the loftier it is, the simpler it is. 

Whoever holds God in the depths of his heart needs no prep- 
aration or formula in order to pray; it suffices for him to assume 
the attitude of prayer. 

The attraction of the earth is what prevents the soul from 
raising itself to heaven. 

Where there is perfect union with God the soul does not need 
to raise itself to Him in order to pray, since it already possesses 
Him in the most intimate chambers of the heart. 

The soul remains in perfect union with God when it con- 
tinues in a state of uninterrupted prayer even though it may be 
occupied with other things; thus it fulfills the Evangelical pre- 
cept to “pray without ceasing!” 

Prayer is perfect only when it is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
with the passive concurrence of the soul. 

The soul practices active prayer with the concurrence of grace. 
It is the Holy Ghost who accomplishes passive prayer with the 
passive concurrence of the soul. 

Many souls achieve contemplation in a single leap, after suf- 
fering for long the aridity of prayer. 

No one can foretell how long “the dark night of the soul’ will 
last, since this depends entirely upon the divine wiil. 

For the soul which is purified all things are conducive to God; 
it feels neither sin nor evil, for it is not conscious of them within 
itself. 

Although we should weep for the sins of the world, we should 
also rejoice because of them, because the greatness of God’s 
mercy is made manifest in His pardoning them. 

Saints who were not sinners inspire us with veneration. But 
saints who have been sinners inspire us with more love and con- 
fidence. 




































The Church Fathers 
on the Lord’s Prayer 


Barnabas Kannenburg, O.F.M.,Conv. 


HE most ancient compilation of liturgical usage, the Didache, 
= and the latest reform of the Roman liturgy, the Ordo Heb- 
domadae Sanctae Instauratus, offer precise instructions for the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. In the Didache, the primitive 
Christians are counseled to pray the Our Father three times daily; 
and in the new service for Good Friday, the faithful are instruct- 
ed to recite it in unison. The Church has always regarded the 
Our Father as her special treasure enshrining its solemn chanting 
in the Mass. When the catechumens ask to be taught to pray, 
the Church teaches them this divine prayer. 

It is the prayer of tyros and little ones, but great minds of every 
age have tried to penetrate beyond the words. Christians have 
always sought to explore its depths through meditation and 
study. The Church Fathers, because of their closeness to Christ 
and to His Apostles, are, as the Church tells us, a source of revel- 
ation and indeed the safest and most trustworthy exponents of 
Christian life and teaching. If some of those whom we will quote 
have been unfaithful to the Church or suspect of questionable 
teaching, we can at least view their approved works as fond mem- 
ories of their better days. 

The fifth century monk, John Cassian, a contemporary of Leo 
the Great, in his Collationes, speaking of the Lord’s Prayer as a 
model of prayer says: 
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This prayer then though it seems to contain all the fullness of per- 
fection, as being what was originated and appointed by the Lord’s own 
authority, yet lifts those to whom it belongs to that still higher condi- 
tion . . . and carries them on by a loftier stage to that ardent prayer 
which is known and tried by but very few, and which to speak more 
truly is. ineffable; which transcends all human thoughts, and . . . which 
the mind enlightened by that infusion of heavenly light describes in no 
human and confined language, but pours forth richly and from a copi- 
ous fountain in an accumulation of thoughts, and ineffably utters to 
God, expressing in the shortest possible space of time such great things 
that the mind when it returns to its usual condition cannot easily utter 
or relate.* 


For the most part, the Fathers were pastors of souls who used 
their great intellectual gifts to bring their spiritual children closer 
to God. One of these is the martyr-bishop Cyprian who in his 
treatise, De oratione Dominica, offers some reflections preparatory 
to reciting the prayer itself. 


Let us therefore, brethren beloved, pray as God our Teacher has 
taught us. It is a loving and friendly prayer to beseech God with His 
own words. .. . Let the Father acknowledge the words of His Son when 
we make our prayer, and let Him who dwells within our breast Himself 
dwell in our voice. And since we have Him as an Advocate with the 
Father for our sins, let us, when as sinners we petition on behalf of our 
sins, put forward the words of our Advocate.? 


Our FATHER 


No two words are more pregnant with meaning than the start- 
ing introduction, “Our Father.” * Origen, in his exposition, 
Prayer, remarks of these words: “If we were to understand what 
is implied . . . if we were not true sons we would shrink from 
addressing Him by that name, lest to our other sins we should 
add the charge of impiety.” * 


1 Collationes IX, 25; PL, 49, 801. 
2 De oratione Dominica 3; PL, 4, 538. 
3 It is interesting to note that of the many times our Lord uses the word “Fath- 


er,’ whether simply with a possessive pronoun (my or your), only once does He 
say our Father and that in the Lord’s Prayer. 


4 Prayer 22; PG, 11, 483. 
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Even the very word our reminds us that we are to pray not 
as private citizens but as social beings. In reference to this, 
Chrysostom, in one of his series of homilies on the Sermon on the 
Mount, says: “By this He at once takes away hatred, and quells 
pride, and casts out envy, and brings in the mother of all good 
things, charity.” > 

The Fathers emphasize the great heritage given us in baptism, 
for without grace and the new existence which follows from it we 
should be unable to call God Father. Several of the Fathers call 
it to our attention that nowhere in the Old Testament did any- 
one call God Father. Augustine, in his treatise, De sermone 
Domini in monte, tells us that, “it was as a Master that they knew 
Him.” ® 

This close connection between the term Our Father and the 
baptismal heritage is best shown by a further citation from St. 
Cyprian: “The man who has believed in His name, and has be- 
come God’s son, ought from this point to begin both to give 
thanks and profess himself God’s son by declaring that God is 
his Father in heaven . . . add to it, and say our Father, that is, 
the Father of those who believe—of those who, being sanctified 
by Him, and restored by the nativity of spiritual grace, have be- 
gun to be sons of God.” ? 

After pointing out the truths of faith, the Fathers immediate- 
ly show us how to live according to them. Their method is first 
to illumine the mind with truth and then say to the will: “Now 
do something about it.” Their dogma never ends with specula- 
tion nor does their piety begin without it. Even one of the most 
speculative of their number, Gregory of Nyssa, offers us practical 
advice. In his work, The Lord’s Prayer, St. Gregory states: “First 
my mind must become detached from anything subject to flux 
and change, and tranquilly rest in motionless spiritual repose, 
so as to be rendered akin to Him who is perfectly unchangeable; 
and then it may address Him by this most familiar name: and 
say: ‘Father.’ ”’ ® 





5 Commentary on St. Matthew Hom. XIX, 4; PG, 57, 278. 
6 De Sermone Domini in monte IV, 15; PL, 34, 1275 f. 

7 Op. cit., 9; PL, 4, 542. 

8 The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 2; PG, 44, 1140. 
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ot § This eloquent Cappadocian continues his advice by pointing 
is, out the degree of sanctity to which we aspire by our vocation as 
he § Christians: “If therefore the Lord teaches us in His prayer to call 
lls} God, Father, it seems to me that He is doing nothing else but to 
od » set the most sublime life before us as our law. . . . How ardent 
| must be our zeal so that our conscience may achieve such purity 
me as to have the courage to say ‘Father’ to God.” ® 
ve § 
b 
ll] § 


Wuo ArT IN HEAVEN 


y- 
le Several of the Fathers, as do Tertullian and Chrysostom, treat 
W f this clause with the words Our Father; some, Cyprian for example, 
| separately. But they all bring out the interdependence and the 
i€ §} interplay of the two phrases. Each completes the other. Com- 
t. § bined they remind us of the immensity of God on the one hand 
e- — and the nearness to Him which grace brings us on the other. 
e€ § But, as Gregory of Nyssa points out, the words seem to indicate 
is |} a deeper meaning, for they remind us of the fatherland from 
ss § which we have fallen and of the noble birthright we have lost.’ 
d ; St. Gregory then goes on to speak of the parable of the prodi- 
ag gal and of his longing for his father’s home. Concluding he draws 
this striking parallel: 
t In the same way it seems to me that if the Lord is teaching us to call 
v upon the Father in heaven, He means to remind you of our beautiful 


- fatherland. And thus by putting into your mind a stronger desire for 
t these good things, He sets you on the way that will lead you back to 
] your original country. . . . Since then He has commanded in the prayer 
t to call God, Father, He tells you to do nothing less than to become like 
to your heavenly Father by a life that is worthy of God as He bids us 
to do more clearly elsewhere, when He says, “Be you perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” (Matt. 5:48) ™ 


HALLOWED BE THy NAME 


“After this we say: ‘Hallowed be Thy name’; not that we wish 
for God that He may be hallowed by our prayers, but that we 


9 Ibid., PG, 44, 1141. 10 Jbid., PG, 44, 1144. tM4Ibid., PG, 44, 1145. 
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beseech of Him that His name may be hallowed in us. But by 
whom is God sanctified, since He Himself sanctifies?”’ 1” 

This passage of Cyprian’s reflects the general thought of the 
Fathers. The petition is seen by them not as a veneration of God’s 
name, though this is not discounted, but rather as a desire on 
our part to be united with His holiness and thus become holy 
ourselves. Augustine parallels it with a filial fear. We do not 
consider God’s name as if it were not already holy but, “that men 
may regard it as holy, that is, that God may become so familiar 
to them that they will esteem nothing more holy and dread noth- 
ing more than to offend that name.” 

Gregory of Nyssa develops and quite well completes this 
thought: “Perhaps by using such a form of prayer the Word in- 
tends to set forth something like this: namely, that human na- 
ture is too weak to achieve anything good, and that therefore we 
can obtain nothing of the things for which we are anxious un- 
less the good be accomplished in us by divine aid.” 1* 

And as a complement to this we refer again to Cyprian who 
connects this personal sanctity with the sacrament of baptism. He 
writes, concluding a thought similiar to Gregory’s, “that we who 
were sanctified in baptism may continue in that which we have 
begun to be.” ® 

Another facet of this personal sanctity is that man by a holy 
life gives glory to God. Origen and Chrysostom have passages 
which might have been part of the same treatise, which comple- 
ment each other so well and show the fulfillment of the Old Test- 
ament in the New. Origen begins with a quotation from the 
Psalmist: ‘Let us extol His name together.” 1° “Here the prophet 
enjoins on us to hasten in full harmony, in the same kind and in 
the same judgment, to attain to the true and lofty knowledge of 
the personal character of God.” % “Worthy of him,’ Chrysostom 
says, ‘who calls God Father is the prayer to ask nothing before 





12 Op. cit., 12; PL, 4, 543 f. 

13 Op. cit., V, 19; PL, 34, 1277. 

14 Op. cit., Sermon 3; PG, 44, 1152 f. 

15 De oratione Dominica, 12; PL, 4, 544. 
16 Ps, 37:4. 

17 Op. cit., 24; PG, 11, 494. 
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the glory of His Father, but to account all things secondary to 
the work of praising Him.” 3§ 


THoy KINGDOM COME 


“This,” John Chrysostom informs us, “is the language of a 
right-minded child, not to be riveted to things that are seen, 
neither to account things present some great matter; but to 
hasten unto our Father, and to long for the things to come.” 
The Fathers point this text toward a longing for God’s kingdom, 
heaven. It is not for the Christian, they assert, to be concerned 
with this life. 

This concept of asking not for abstract manifestations of God’s 
glory or for a kingdom on earth is repeatedly manifested by the 
Fathers. Origen speaks of a person’s praying “that the kingdom 
of God be established and bear fruit and be perfected in him- 
Chon OF 

St. Peter Chrysologus in his brief exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which he addressed to his catechumens, while paralleling 
Origen’s thought asks and then answers a very interesting ques- 
tion. “He Himself (Christ) says, “The kingdom of God is within 
you’ (Luke 17-21). If it is within us, why do we pray for it to 
come? It is present by faith, by hope, and by expectation, but we 
now pray that it may come in fact. Moreover, may it come to 
us, not to Him who is already and always reigning in company 
with His Father, reigning in His Father, but may it come for 
ourselves.” 74 

Here again we see the union of theology with the practice of 
the Christian life so typical of patristic thought. 


We pray then with Cyprian, “that we who first are His sub- 


" jects in the world, may hereafter reign with Christ when He reigns 


as He Himself promises. . . . For since He is Himself the Resur- 
rection, since in Him we rise again, so also the kingdom of God 





18 Op. cit.; PG, 57, 279. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Prayer, 25; PG, 11, 495. 

21 The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 70; PL, 52, 399. 
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97 99 


may be understood to be Himself, since in Him we shall reign.” ”* 


Tuy Witt BE DONE ON EartTH As It Is IN HEAVEN 


When we pray that as Tertullian affirms, it is “not because 
there is some power withstanding to prevent God’s will being 
done, and that we beg for Him the successful achievement of 
His will; but we pray for His will to be done in all.” ** Or, to 
quote Origen: “Each member of the Church must pray that he 
may accomplish the will of the Father as Christ did, . . . perfect- 
7 

At first glance, there would seem to be several divergent opin- 
ions as to the meaning of the second half of this petition, “on 
earth as it is in heaven,” for Augustine appears to give three. 
Closer study, however, reveals that in reality they can be reduced 
to one basic application. That is, spirit must rule matter in 
harmony, so that God’s will can be the more perfectly accom- 
plished. Augustine very compactly and precisely shows the bal- 
ance which would result from this proper subordination. It will 
come about for, “as the spirit does not resist God, following and 
doing His will, so also may the body not resist the spirit or soul, 
which is now harassed by the body’s infirmities and is prone to 
fall in with the body’s habits.” *5 ‘““Therefore,” to quote St. Greg- 
ory, “the prayer teaches us to purify our life from evil that the 
will of God may rule us without hindrance in the same way as it 
does the life of heaven.” *° “There,” Chrysostom tells us, “all 
things are done without hindrance and the angels are not partly 
obedient and partly disobedient, but in all things yield and obey; 
so grant that we men may not do Your will by halves, but per- 
form all things as You will.” * 


There is a beautiful passage from Cyprian which sums up and 
applies this clause most perfectly. Though its length may seem 


22 De oratione Dominica, 13; PL, 4, 545. 
Oo. ct., IV; PL, 1,.1259. 

24 Op. cit., 26; PG, 11, 502. 

2% Op. cit., VI, 23; PL, 34, 1279. 

26 Op. cit., Sermon 4; PG, 44, 1168. 

27 Op. cit., XIX, 5; PG, 57, 280. 
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prohibitive, its sublime Christocentric penetration demands its 
insertion. 


Now that is the will of God which Christ both did and taught. Hu- 
mility in conversation; steadfastness in faith; modesty in words; justice 
in deeds; mercifulness in works; discipline in morals; to be unable to do 
a wrong, and to be able to bear a wrong when done; to keep peace 
with the brethren; to love God with all one’s heart; to love Him in thar 
He is a Father; to fear Him in that He is God; to prefer nothing what- 
ever to Christ, because He did not prefer anything to us; to adhere 
inseparably to His love; to stand by His Cross bravely and faithfully; 
when there is any contest on behalf of His name and honor, to exhibit 
in discourse that constancy wherewith we make confession; in torture, 
that confidence wherewith we do battle; in death, that patience where- 
by we are crowned—this is to desire to be fellow heirs with Christ; this 
is to do the commandment of God; this is to fulfill the will of the 
Father.”8 


Give Us Tuis Day Our DAtLy BREAD 


The comments on this passage very aptly epitomize the diver- 
gent attitudes and viewpoints of the Fathers. Augustine who 
writes at the height of the Golden Age knows three opinions. 
The interpretations of “daily bread” are, then: 

a) that it refers to a command to receive daily Holy Com- 

munion; 


b) that it is a request for spiritual “bread” or more exactly, 
union with Christ through the Scriptures; 


c) that it is a request for daily material sustenance. 

As a result of modern ecclesiastical legislation, daily Commun- 
ion is once more the ideal, but at this time the question was one 
of local discipline. And as Augustine says, speaking of the East- 
ern Church, ‘“‘to keep them from raising their voice or coming 
out in defense of their opinion ... they ... are not to be con- 
demned for this their nonobservance.” * ‘Therefore he bypasses 
it as a universal application even though, as Newman tells us in 


28 Op. cit., 15; PL, 4, 546. 
29 De sermone Domini in monte, VII, 26; PL, 34, 1280. 
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his footnote to the translation of Cyprian’s works, daily Com- 
munion was at his time and until the fourth century customary 
at least in Rome, Milan, Africa, and Spain.*° 

Our problem, then, is to distinguish between the remaining 
opinions. Some Fathers admit both of a material and spiritual 
interpretation; while others, especially Origen, expressly and 
rather stoutly deny any sort of temporal signification to this pe- 
tition. Still others as does Tertullian, state that this prayer, 
“should give earthly necessities also room for a petition.” ** 

Before investigating Origen’s position it would be to our ad- 
vantage to point out his philosophical viewpoint, namely Platon- 
ism or more properly Plotinism, a school which tended to bridge 
the gap between Aristotle’s and Plato’s philosophy. These phil- 
osophies, while not regarding matter as evil, considered spiritual 
values as vastly superior to material ones. For them it was un- 
thinkable that lofty prayer such as the Lord’s Prayer would con- 
tain a request for material benefits. It seemed out of place among 
the sublime thoughts preceding and following it. 

Origen states that, “since some understand from this that we 
are commanded to pray for material bread, it will be well to re- 
fute their error here. . . . How could it be that He who enjoined 
upon us to ask for great and heavenly favors, should command us 
to intercede with the Father for what is small and of the earth, 
as if He had forgotten—so they would have it—what He had 
taught.” *? 

He goes on to question the expression, ‘daily bread,” saying 
that the Greek term epiousios, usually rendered ‘“‘daily,” is a 
concept especially “invented by the Evangelists.” ** It is rendered 
in English, ‘“‘super-substantial.” For he says that “just as material 
bread which is used for the body of him who is being nourished 
enters into his substance, so the living bread and that which came 
down from heaven, offered to the mind and the soul. gives a 


30 Treatises of St. Caecilius Cyprian, (Library of the Fathers III, 187 ff.) 
31 De oratione, VI; PL, 1, 1262. 

32 Prayer, 27; PG, 11, 506. : 

33 Tbid.; PG, 11, 510. According to Hilda C. Graef in Ancient Christian Writ- 
ers (Vol. 19, p. 219), Origen’s observation as to the rarity of the word epiousios 
is born out by scholars who can find only one other occurrence (and that only 
probable) of its use outside of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew and Luke and, of 
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share of its own proper power to him who presents himself to be 
nourished by it.” ** 

For Origen, this bread is Christ known and communicated with 
through the Scriptures. Father Danielou, the outstanding author- 
ity on Origen, states that even though he was orthodox in his 
Eucharistic teaching, he tended to make communication with 
Christ through the Scriptures superior to that accomplished in 
Holy Communion. 

In opposition to Origen’s distaste for things material we find 
a very humanistic viewpoint expressed by Gregory of Nyssa. This 
is interesting because Gregory owed a good deal to Origen 
through his grandparents and through St. Gregory ‘Thaumatur- 
gus. “Ask for bread,” he tells us, ‘““because of your nature.” *° The 
moralist Chrysostom like a number of the Fathers is less kind to 
tallen nature and points out that Christ, “condescends, likewise 
to the infirmity of our nature.” *7 

It would seem best in the final analysis to agree with Augus- 
tine who makes an effort to reconcile the divergent trends, al- 
though he himself tends to favor the Platonistic view, influenced, 
perhaps indirectly, by Origen. 

If, however, a person chooses to take this sentence as referring 
also to food necessary to the body or to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body, all three ought to be taken conjointly, that is to say, 
both that which is necessary for the body and the consecrated vis- 
ible Bread and the invisible Bread of the Word of God.** 


ForcivE Us Our TRESPASSES AS WE FORGIVE ‘THOSE WHO 
‘TRESPASS AGAINST Us 


St. John Chrysostom here inserts a most beautiful summary of 
the spirit of the “Lord’s Prayer.’ He brings out explicitly the 


course, subsequent Patristic commentaries. In view of this it seems unusual to 
note the slighting reference made to this fact in such a work as the Kleist-Lilly 
Translation of the New Testament. Cf. p. 28. 


34 Ibid., PG, 11, 510 f. 

35 Danielou, J., Origen, trans. by Walter Mitchell (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1955), p. 65: “Spiritual eating is plainly asserted to be superior to material.” 

36 The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 4; PG, 44, 1169. 

37 Op. cit., XIX, 5; PL, 57, 280. 

38 Op. cit., VII, 27; PL, 34, 1281. 
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thoughts of Origen and St. Gregory who see in the prayer a re- 
flection of the whole of man’s relation with God. And in doing 


it he brings into bold relief the strict obligation of fraternal 
charity. 










But what we should most observe is this, that whereas in each of the 
clauses He had made mention of the whole of virtue, and had included 
also the forgetting of injuries (for that His name be hallowed is the 
exactness of a perfect conversation; and that His will be done declares 
the same thing again; and to be able to call God Father is the pro- 
fession of a blameless life. In all these things had been comprehended 
also the duty of remitting our anger against them that have trans- 
gressed): still He was not satisfied with these, but meaning to signify 
how earnest He is in the matter, He sets it down also in particular, and 
after the prayer, He makes mention of no other commandment than 
this, “For if you forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father also 
will forgive you.” *° 

































The Fathers agree on the interpretation of this passage and 
vie one with another in the beauty of their expositions. “How 
necessarily,” says Cyprian, “how providently and salutarily, are 
we admonished that we are sinners, since we are compelled to 
entreat for our sins, and while pardon is asked for from God, the 
soul recalls its own consciousness of sin.” #° The first part of this 
petition is confession of sins. For Tertullian tells us that, “A 
petition for pardon is a full confession; because he who begs for 
pardon fully admits his guilt.” * 

But there is a more sublime thought to be found here. It is 
a reflection of that interior revolution which so well character- 
izes the true Christian. Smugness and self-complacency are not 
Christian virtues. John Chrysostom in his famous sermon, On 
Behalf of Eutropius, preached to prevent the murder, in his own 
cathedral, of a fugitive from justice, has made a most beautiful 
application of this passage. Speaking of Eutropius, he says: “I 
do not deny his wrong, but now is not the time for judging, but 
for mercy; not for chastisement, but for benevolence; not for 
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trials or inquiries, but for yielding to the spirit of mercy; not 
for voting and punishment, but for pity and grace. . . . If a man 
is a sinner, the divine Mercy overlooks his sins, giving him the 
reward of forgiveness for his sympathy and kindness toward his 
fellow servant.” # 


LEAD Us Nor INTO TEMPTATION, BuT DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


After considering the whole of Christian virtue and showing 
man how he must participate in it, Christ demonstrates that. this 
is possible only through His grace. He does this, according to 
Cyprian, “lest any should insolently vaunt himself, lest any should 
take to himself the glory either of confession or of suffering as 
his own.” * 

Man can, of course, with God’s grace place himself outside the 
lures of the world which hold him from complete union with 
God. This prayer teaches us, says St. Gregory, that “if a man is 
to be free from wickedness, he will necessarily separate himself 
from the world.” * 

This prayer is primarily a spiritual one and when in two places 
mention of things material is made it is first to ask for sufficient 
bread to serve and then for sufficient charity to live justly and 
peacefully. 

We have had here a glimpse of the greatest minds of the early 
Church. Bishop and monk, philosopher and orator, each in his 
own way has sought to plumb the depths of his Master’s prayer. 
The terseness of the lawyer Tertullian is contrasted with the lofty 
and burning eloquence of his follower Cyprian who borrowed 
from him yet tempered his cutting brevity. The East and the 
West have each offered their outstanding orator, one the rhetor- 
ician and moralist, John Chrysostom; the other the earnest pas- 
tor of souls, Peter Chrysologus. Two philosophers, Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, have brought their Hellenistic culture to per- 
meate the substance of Christian doctrine. Augustine drinking 
of the wisdom of the East and combining it with the practical 
traditions inherited from Tertullian and Cyprian stands as a 
Colossus lighting our way in the search for truth. 


12 Homily On Behalf of Eutropius, 5; PG, 52, 396. 
43 Op. cit., 26; PL, 4, 555. 44 Op. cit., Sermon 5; PG, 44, 1192. 





Spirituahty for All 
III. Divine Activity 


John J. McDonald, O.P. 


ANCTIFYING grace bestows upon man’s soul a new life, § 
S a sharing in the intimate life of the three divine Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. It makes him a son of God the Father, a 
brother of Jesus Christ, and a living temple of the Holy Spirit. 
Moreover, it provides him with the basic capacity for the real- 
ization of the supernatural end for which he has been destined, 
the vision of God face to face. Sanctifying grace, wondrous as it 
is, however, does not sate man’s supernatural needs. Life and 
action go together. Divine life must not merely be possessed. It 
must be lived and continually developed in the soul by the per- 
formance of supernatural actions that the divine seed may 
blossom forth into eternal glory. 

For divine activity man must have not only a supernatural life- 
principle but supernatural vital powers as well, just as for human 
action he has need of natural faculties. Nor is God less generous 
in caring for man’s supernatural needs than He is in providing 
for his natural requirements. At birth man is given a complete 
human nature, including both a life-principle, or soul, and vital 
faculties: intelligence, free will, external and internal senses, af- 
fective and appetitive powers. Likewise, at rebirth to the super- 
natural life, God equips him with a complete supernature, which 
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includes not only sanctifying grace, the supernatural life-princi- 
: ple, but also principles of supernatural activity which fit him for 
the task of seeking and successfully attaining the beatific vision— 
a goal entirely beyond the reach of his purely natural powers. As 
St. Thomas says: 


It is not fitting that God should provide less for those whom He 
| destines to a supernatural end than for creatures which He orders to a 
natural end. Now He has so provided for natural creatures, that not 
} merely does He move them to their natural acts, but He bestows upon 
; them certain forms and powers, which are principles of self-activity, in 
order that they may be able to move themselves. . . . Much more there- 
| fore does He infuse into such as He moves to possess a supernatural 
good, certain habits or supernatural qualities, whereby they may be moved 
by Him sweetly and promptly to attain the eternal good. * 


First and foremost among these supernatural qualities are the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, for we cannot 
attain God, our supreme good, unless we know Him, seek Him, 
and love Him. Faith gives us knowledge of God as principle and 
end of the supernatural life, hope injects firmness and sureness 
into our quest for Him, while charity unites us to Him in an em- 
brace of love. All three enable us to act on that higher plane of 
activity characteristic of eternal life in heaven. 


The virtues of faith, hope, and charity merit the name theol- 
ogical for three reasons: First of all, their very existence can be 
known only from God’s revelation. Secondly, they are infused 
into our souls by God Himself, being entirely beyond our own 
power to acquire. “In justification,’ declares the Council of 
Trent, “man receives with the remission of sins, the three virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity, infused at the same time into his 
soul by Jesus Christ, on whom he is grafted.” * Thirdly, these 
virtues direct our actions immediately to God Himself. It is God 
whom we believe by faith, God whom we desire to come to by 
hope, and God whom we embrace by charity. “God Himself,” 
says St. Thomas, “is the measure and rule of a theological virtue; 


1 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 110, a. 2. 
*“Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 800. 
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our faith is regulated according to God’s truth, charity according 
to His goodness, hope according to the greatness of His omni- 
potence and His love for us.’ ® 

This article will treat only of the first two theological virtues; 
faith and hope. A special article will be devoted to the virtue of 
charity. 


FAITH 


A nearsighted man who is fitted with eyeglasses for the first 
time in his life experiences no small satisfaction and delight with 
his extended range of vision. So too the stargazer the first time 
he uses a telescope. The glasses and telescope do not, it is true, 
introduce their users to an entirely different world but they} 
enable them to see better and to enjoy more fully the world in 
which they live. Their delight, however, can hardly be compared 
to that experienced by a man born blind who has been totally f 
cured of his blindness. The latter revels in what is truly for him} 
a completely new world—the world of color and visual beauty. 

Divine faith does not merely increase man’s spiritual vision asf} 
glasses or a telescope extend his bodily sight. Rather, like the 
gift of sight enjoyed by the man born blind it gives him a glimpse 
into an entirely new world, but one infinitely superior to that of f 
color and visual beauty—the world of God Himself. Spiritual f 
blindness, or lack of faith, is not only a graver defect than the f& 
privation of bodily sight but it carries with it an evil that the f 
latter does not have. Since it is a natural perfection that the blind ff 
man lacks, he cannot be unaware of his unfortunate state and 
hence will desire and seek a cure if one is at all within the range f 
of possibility. On the contrary, such is the tragedy of unbelief § 
that the man without faith can remain completely ignorant of f 
his condition—totally unaware of the very existence of the divine 
world for which he was created. 

It is quite normal for a man to wish to lengthen the range of f 
his sight by the use of glasses or a telescope. It is no less reason- 
able for him to desire to extend his intellectual vision and to aug- 
ment the sphere of his knowledge by the acceptance of truths on 


3 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 64, a. 4. 
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the authority of one who knows. On the other hand, for a person 
to accept nothing as true which he cannot understand is most un- 
reasonable. Such an individual is a victim of intellectual pride; 
he sets up his own puny mind as the norm of all truth, for he 
implicitly declares that what he himself cannot understand cannot 
therefore be true. Moreover, he adopts an attitude quite out of line 
with the ordinary manner of human existence. ‘To a great extent 
man lives by faith and his normal existence is one of dependence 
upon the knowledge and statements of his fellows. Many of us 
may never have visited Tangier, La Paz, or Istanbul, but we 
entertain no doubt regarding the existence of these cities. Science, 
for the most part, is in the hands of a few experts, upon whom 
the majority of men depend almost entirely for their knowledge 
of scientific facts. 

But human faith, however necessary to social intercourse, is 
not a virtue, because its basis—human authority—is fallible. It 
provides too many opportunities for error even when the author- 
ity upon whom it rests is most sincere. Beliefs based-on human 
faith which have been accepted as true for centuries have been 
proved false by some new scientific discovery. No such thing can 


happen in regard to supernatural faith. It has an infinitely great- 
er compelling motive—the authority of God. As St. John says: 
“If we accept the testimony of men, the testimony of God is 
greater.” * Supernatural faith is infinitely more reliable than hu- 
man faith because God cannot deceive nor be deceived. 


AN INTELLECTUAL PERFECTION 


It is through man’s intellect that faith brings him into contact 
with God’s own world. The act of faith is an act of the mind and 
not, as many would have, a mere wish, emotion, sentiment, or 
some vague and indeterminate religious sense. Although the ex- 
pression, “I believe,” is sometimes used in the sense of “I think,” 
or “I am of the opinion,” faith is much more than mere opinion, 
which is of its very nature uncertain, based as it is on insufficient 
evidence. Faith, on the contrary, is a firm conviction of the mind 


4I John 5:9. 
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by which man gives unhesitating assent to the word of God. It 
makes the divine world real to him. 


Nor is faith knowledge in the ordinary sense of the word, since 
it is not the result either of observation, experience, deduction, f 
or induction. We usually speak of our knowing a thing when we | 
see or understand it, but faith gives neither sight nor under- 
standing. Yet it implies the acceptance by the intellect of knowl. f 
edge which infinitely transcends the mind’s natural capacity— 
the acceptance of God’s knowledge of Himself. “By it,” says Bish- 
op Gay, “the light of God becomes our light; His wisdom, our 
wisdom; His knowledge, our knowledge; His spirit, our spirit; 
His life, our life.” 5 

Although God’s revelation is adapted to man’s limited capacity 
and hence is expressed in human words and symbols, God Him- 
self remains the primary object of faith. Thus, far from being a 
mere assent to a body of dogmas or a list of carefully worded state- 
ments about God, faith is rather a cleavage of the mind to 
God Himsélf, the supreme truth. When St. Paul spoke of faith 
as “the substance of things to be hoped for’ ® he intimated that 
through faith we already possess in an obscure manner the sub- 
stance of divine realities that we hope to see face to face in 
heaven. 

Nor does the knowledge derived from faith lack certainty be- 
cause its proper object cannot be fully seen or understood. Despite 
faith’s obscurity (which, it is true, belongs to its very essence), 
the revealed truths are held with certainty; for the divine light 
in which we see them, although it does not render them evident, 
yet leaves no doubt in the mind concerning them. In fact, faith 
gives a certitude that is higher than that of any human knowl- 
edge because, as we have said, it is based on the unerring testi- 
mony of God Himself. 


THE WILL’s PART 


Although the assent to the truths of faith belongs: essentially 
to the intellect the will plays an even more important role in this 


5 Les vertus chrétiennes, I, 156. 6 Heb. 11:1. 
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act. This does not mean that faith is to be relegated to the realm 
of wishful thinking, as though the person who believes in the 
existence of God or of heaven does so merely because these con- 
cepts appeal to his fancy. Nevertheless, since faith is not under- 
standing, man’s intellect is never compelled by intrinsic evidence 
or the persuasion of argument to assent to supernatural teachings. 
Hence, if a man gives this assent it must be because he wills to 
do so. It is the intellect which believes, but it is the will which 
commands the act of belief; and the stronger and more impera- 
tive that command, the stronger is one’s faith. Thus, a man of 
mediocre intelligence may have much stronger faith than a man 
endowed with a brilliant mind, for the strength of a person’s 
faith depends on the vigor of his will rather than on the acute- 
ness of his intellect. ‘““Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them to little ones.” ? 

Faith, as a supernatural virtue, cannot be acquired in the man- 
ner of natural virtues and habits by the frequent repetition of 
similar actions, but it must be infused into the soul immediately 
by God Himself, whether it be a question of an infant or an 
adult. “By grace you are saved through faith: and that not of 
yourselves, for it is the gift of God.’ § Indeed, not only is the 
virtue of faith an effect of sheer generosity on God’s part but 
the very act of faith is a product of His actual grace. It is true 
that an adult may come to the faith only after diligent inquiry, 
learned instruction, and humble prayer, but the function of these 
operations is merely preparatory. ‘They can never of themselves 
produce divine faith in the soul since, as we have seen, man 
cannot assent to supernatural truths unless he wills to do so, and 
the will’s decision to believe presupposes a movement of God’s 
grace. Yet, in moving man’s will to believe, God in no way does 
violence to its nature, and hence the act of faith remains free 
and meritorious. 

But while faith is a free gift of God, the importance of the 
preparatory dispositions must not be discounted. God normally 
requires that the recipients of His gifts be previously disposed 
for their acceptance. It is within everyone’s power either to dis- 


™Matt. 11:25. 8 Eph. 2:3. 
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pose himself for the faith by an upright life according to the dic. 
tates of his conscience and a diligent search for the truth, or to 
block God’s gift by obstacles springing from fear or pride. God 
will infallibly bestow the gift of faith on those who are properly 
disposed but will deny it to those who willfully refuse it or place 
an obstacle in its way, for God does not confer His gifts on un- 
willing hearts. We can never be certain, at any moment of his 
life, that an unbeliever is without faith because of his own fault. 
We do know, however, that sometime during his life he will be 
given an opportunity to come to the knowledge of God. “God 

. . Will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” ® 


NEED OF FAITH 


St. Paul taught the absolute necessity of faith for salvation 
when he declared: “Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” © “In Christ Jesus,” he said “neither circumcision avail- 
eth anything, nor incircumcision: but faith that worketh by 
charity.” 14 No one can be saved unless he be in the state of grace 


at the time of his departure from this world, and no one can 
possess sanctifying grace without at the same time possessing the 
virtue of faith. For persons who have attained the use of moral 
discretion actual faith is also required, whether to gain, retain, 
or to persevere in the state of grace. Persons living in the state of 
grace cannot remain long therein without performing super- 
naturally good actions, and for these an act of faith is needed. 
Indeed, it is precisely in order that we may be able to make acts 
of faith with ease and promptness that the habit of faith is in- 
fused into our souls. For sinners, on the other hand, who lack 
sanctifying grace, faith is the first disposition needed for justifi- 
cation. “Faith,” says the Council of Trent, “is the beginning, the 
basis, and the root of all justification.” ’* 

Our act of faith must embrace, at least implicitly, everything 
that God has revealed without exception. If a man were to make 


8I Tim. 2:4. 11 Gal. 5:6. 
10 Heb. 11:6. 12 Denzinger, n. 801. 
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a choice in regard to the truths of faith he would not be accept- 
ing all on the authority of God and his faith would thus be de- 
stroyed. In matters of faith the eclectic is necessarily a heretic. Ex- 
plicit faith in all revealed truths, however, is not required for 
salvation. A person might be ignorant of some doctrines of faith, 
or might even explicitly deny one or another of them through 
ignorance, and still have implicit faith in all that God has re- 
vealed. 

Since implicit faith is based on explicit faith, however, it is 
evident that express belief in some particular truths is necessary 
for salvation. The Apostle mentions two truths that must be so 
believed as a bare minimum. “He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him.” 3° Ex- 
press belief in these mysteries is necessary for salvation because, 
in order to be saved, an adult must at least know his beginning 
and his last end. It was the opinion of the Angelic Doctor that 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Blessed Trinity, too, must 
be explicitly believed for salvation. The mystery of the Incarna- 
tion (which includes the Passion) must be believed because it 
teaches us the only, the indispensable means for attaining our 
last end; the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, because it is in- 
separable from that of the Incarnation, for the God-man was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and renewed the world through 
the grace of the same Spirit. 


Livinc FAITH 


Faith is fundamental to the spiritual life. The edifice of sanc- 
tity must be built on a foundation of deep faith if it is to rise to 
its proper height without danger to its stability. The habit of 
faith must not, then, remain inoperative but must be intensified 
by frequent use. It must even, as often as God’s honor or the 
good of neighbor should require it, manifest itself externally. 
“With the heart we believe unto justice; but with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ 

That faith is capable of increase is evident from Sacred Scrip- 


13 Heb. 11:6. 14 Rom. 10:10. 
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ture, where it is spoken of as being possessed in varying degrees, 
For example, our Lord said to St. Peter: ““O thou of little faith, 
why didst thou doubt?” » and to the woman of Canaan: “O wom. 
an, great is thy faith.” 16 

Faith may increase in two ways: extensively and intensively, 
Extensive growth is brought about by an increase of our knowl. 
edge of revealed truth, enabling us to believe explicitly a greater 
number of dogmas. Intensive growth, on the other hand, implies 
a more profound penetration of truths which are already explic- 
itly believed, and, according to St. Thomas, affects both intellect 
and will. It consists, on the part of the intellect, in a “greater 
firmness and certitude” rather than in an increase in knowledge; 
on the part of the will, in a greater “promptitude, devotion, and 
confidence.” Intensive growth in faith is especially important 
for our spiritual life. When one’s faith increases merely exten- 
sively without a corresponding growth in depth and intensity, 
there is danger that the spiritual life may be overpowered by the 
intellectual life; contemplation, by speculation. 

Although faith itself can come only from God, its growth can 
be merited by our actions. To obtain a firmer and livelier faith 
we must correspond to the light already received and thus dis- 
pose ourselves for its fuller reception. We must mold our views, 
words, and the details of our conduct in accordance with the 
teachings of faith. In short, we must strive as far as possible to 
lead a life of faith. “The just man,” says St. Paul, “lives by 
faith.” 1* To live by faith it is not sufficient merely for us to give 
intellectual assent to revealed dogmas, but we must judge all 
things under its supernatural light and apply its teachings to all 
departments of life. 

Faith demands the unconditional acceptance of the whole of 
divine revelation with all that this entails. It requires a decision 
of utmost consequence because it embraces the whole of life. 
Faith pronounces the final verdict not only in one but in every 
domain, whether it be the realm of business, social life, politics, 
or education. By faith we acknowledge God as the supreme Lord 
of every domain. 


15 Matt. 14:31. 16 Tbid., 15:28. 17 Rom. 1:17. 
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The price which faith demands is high—the surrender of our 
innermost self to God. But its reward, too, is exceedingly great, 
for it gives our life and our existence not only a human but a 
divine meaning. Moreover, it holds out to us the promise that 
its obscurity will give way to brilliant light, the light of glory, 
when faith itself will be replaced by the vision of God face to 
face. 

O Lord, increase our faith! 


Hope 


Man’s genius has not only come to the aid of his sight by the 
invention of the telescope, glasses, and the like. It has also ex- 
tended his reach by providing him with cranes and other devices 
for laying hold of distant objects. But despite man’s resourceful- 
ness he is powerless to extend his vision or his reach beyond the 
material world in which he lives. He cannot of himself gain the 
slightest glimpse into God’s own world nor in any way bring it 
within his reach. Yet once he knows from faith of its existence 
he cannot help desire to become a part of it; and that very desire 
would be a torment to his soul if he had no hope of its fulfill- 
ment. God, therefore, in infusing the virtue of faith bestows at 
the same time the companion virtue of hope, which perfects his 
will in such a way that it can reach out to God Himself with the 
firm expectation of possessing Him. Hope truly brings God with- 
in the reach of man. 

Hope, whether divine or human, tends of its very nature 
toward a good which is future and difficult, yet possible of attain- 
ment. The hoped for good is said to be future, however, not in 
the sense that it will infallibly be obtained—for bitter experi- 
ence teaches that hope’s dreams sometimes remain unfulfilled— 
but merely in the sense that it is something which is not now 
possessed. ‘“‘Hope that is seen is not hope. For what a man seeth 
why does he hope for.” ** When hope reaches its goal it is sup- 
planted by joy. 


Hope always seeks a difficult good, and thus differs from mere 


18 Tbid., 8:24. 
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desire. A man in the middle of a desert, for example, may hope 
for water to quench his thirst; not so the man who has running 
water at arm’s length. The latter will desire water when he is f 
thirsty but he will never hope for it since he does not look upon | 
water as an arduous good. This element of difficulty has the ef- 
fect of spurring the hopeful man on to greater efforts and of 
giving him a sense of achievement when the hoped for goal is 
reached. 

The object of hope, finally, is a good which is possible of at- 
tainment, or at least so regarded by the hopeful individual, 
whether he actually expects to realize it through his own power 
or with the help of another. One might wish, for instance, to turn 
back the hands of time, but one could never hope for such an 
impossibility. It is precisely because its object is looked upon as 
possible that hope differs from despair, for despair’s object, too, 
is a future, difficult good, but one which is looked upon as un- 
realizable. 


Wuat WE Hope For anp Wuy 


The virtue of hope has a twofold object: a primary object 
which is sought for its own sake and a secondary one which is 
desired on account of the primary object. Since hope is a super- 
natural virtue its primary object must be God Himself—God 
under the aspect of final end and ultimate beatitude. Connoted 
in this object is the beatific vision, the finite act by means of 
which we are placed in possession of God. 

The secondary object of hope embraces all those created means, 
either necessary or useful, which contribute to the attainment of 
our final end. These include both supernatural means, such as 
the grace to serve God more generously, or the grace to overcome 
temptations, and natural means, such as bodily health, economic 
success, and the like. By the supernatural virtue of hope, how- 
ever, we expect to attain temporal goods and material success 
only on the condition and to the extent that they help us toward 
eternal happiness. 

The formal motive of hope is likewise twofold. The primary 
motive is the divine omnipotence, not indeed taken by itself or 
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apart from God’s will, but as determined by the divine will to 
confer upon us the necessary help for our salvation. As such, it 
presupposes God’s divine mercy and His fidelity to His prom- 
ises; it is referred to by theologians as the helping power of God 
(omnipotentia Dei auxilians). When asked, then, why we hope 
to be saved, we may properly reply: “Because God, being all- 
powerful, can save us and, being all-merciful, is willing to do 
so.” Moreover, we know of His willingness because He has 
promised to do so and cannot be unfaithful to His promises. “He 
that putteth his trust in Me shall inherit the land and shall pos- 
sess My holy mount.” 


The secondary motive of hope includes all creatures by which 
one is assisted in obtaining one’s salvation. Thus, the merits of 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, since they are used as 
instruments by God, are motives of hope. So, too, are our own 
merits. “If anyone should say that the just man commits a sin 
when he does good in view of an eternal reward, let him be 
anathema.” 2° The merits of Christ and the saints and our own 
merits, however, do not move us to hope except in so far as they 
depend upon, and are used by, God’s almighty power, whence 
they derive their efficacy. 


Hope, A NECESSITY 


The necessity of hope for salvation may be inferred from the 
many scriptural passages which exhort us to fix our hope in God. 
For example, the Psalmist urges us: “Have confidence in the 
Lord with all thy heart, and lean not upon thy own prudence’”’; 74 
“Trust in Him, all ye congregation of people; pour out your 
hearts before Him; God is our helper forever’; 7? and, “Blessed 
are all they that trust in Him.” ** Moreover, St. Paul tells us that 
“we are saved, by hope.” * As with faith, the virtue of hope suf- 
fices to save infants, but for those who have reached the use of 
reason, acts of hope are also required. 

19 Isa. 57:13. 22 Tbid., 61:9. 

“0 Denzinger, n. 841. *3 Ibid., 2:13. 

21 Ps, 3:5. 24 Rom. 4:24. 
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Notwithstanding its necessity, however, the virtue of hope has 
been a favorite target for the darts of heretics. Toward the end 
of the seventeenth century the Jansenists asserted that hope, or 
at least the interested love of God upon which it is based, is sin- 
ful and cannot be rendered morally good unless converted by 
charity into the selfless love of friendship. The Quietists, under 
the leadership of Michael de Molinos, asserted that the self- 
seeking love upon which hope is based is incompatible with the 
pure love of charity and hence must be eliminated as a hindrance 
to Christian perfection. He taught that “the soul must not think 
of reward or punishment, of heaven or hell, of death or eterni- 
ty.” > Finally, Fénelon and the Semi-Quietists contended that it 
is possible to live in a state of pure love from which all inter- 
ested love is entirely excluded. 


It is true that hope is founded on the love of concupiscence, or 
interested love, since it disposes us to seek God as our own good, 
to love Him, as it were, for our own sake. We do not love Him 
for our sake, however, in the sense that we refer Him to ourselves 
as a means to an end, as a mercenary works for money. Rather, 
God is loved for our sake merely in the sense that we are the 
subject for whom (subjectum cui) we love God. Hope, then, 
rather than ordering God to us as to an end, orders us to God as 
to an end, because it seeks Him as our summum bonum, the 
fountain of supreme perfection in whom alone we can attain our 
ultimate perfection. 

To ordain a higher good to a lower, and especially to refer the 
Creator to a creature, would indeed be inordinate. But to seek 
one’s own good, one’s own perfection, far from being inordinate, 
is an inclination of nature found in every creature. In fact, there 
are many passages of Sacred Scripture in which we are exhorted 
to perform good works with an eye on our eternal reward. 
“Everyone that striveth for the mastery,” says the Apostle, “re- 
fraineth himself from all things; and they indeed that they may 
receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible one.” 
Again, we read in the Apocalypse: “Be thou faithful until death: 


25 Denzinger, n. 1227. 26T Cor. 9:25. 
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and I will give thee the crown of life.” ** Hence the Church has 
expressly declared: “If anyone shall say that the just man com- 
mits a sin when he performs a good work in view of an eternal 
reward, let him be anathema.” 7° 

Nor is our love of God for our sake opposed to, or incompat- 
ible with, the love of charity, (although it is less perfect). For 
since God is both good in Himself and at the same time good 
for us. He is capable of being loved from a twofold motive. 
When we love God as being good for us, as our final happiness, 
we do not deny that He is at the same time supreme goodness 
in itself, but we merely abstract from the latter consideration. 
Moreover, since we know that we cannot reach eternal happiness 
without acts of charity, hope leads to charity rather than ex- 
cluding it.®® As St. Thomas says: “Hope leads to charity, inas- 
much as a man through hoping to be rewarded by God, is en- 
couraged to love God and obey His commandments.” *° 

The Church certainly does not teach that all our actions are, 
or should be, performed with an eye on a reward. We can pay 
a debt of justice or of gratitude, for example, in view of our 
neighbor’s right, without consideration of any merit that will 
accrue to us by reason of our action. Likewise, from charity we 
can elicit an act of pure love love of God in which He is loved 
exclusively for His own sake and in which love of self or desire 
for a reward plays no conscious part. We have an example of 
such an act of pure love of God on the part of St. Paul, who 
declared: ‘‘I wish to be anathema for the sake of my brethren.” 
Commenting on these words, Aquinas says: “He wished to be 
deprived for a time of the divine fruition which pertains to the 
love of oneself, in order that God might be honored in his 
neighbor, which pertains to the love of God.” ** While acts of 
pure love of God may be more or less frequent in the life of a 
virtuous man, the urge to seek our own happiness is, neverthe- 


“7 Apoc. 2:10. 

*8 Denzinger, n. 1297. 

29 Cf. “Hope the Self-Seeker’” by Peter Lumbreras, O.P. (CRoss AND Crown, 
June, 1951, p. 179). 

30 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 17, a. 8. 

31 Jbid., q. 27, a. 8, ad 1. 
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less, such a natural, powerful, and necessary force in human ac- 
tions that we can never arrive at a “‘state of pure love of God” in 
which all thought of self and personal happiness is entirely ban- 
ished. The very existence of such a state was condemned by the 
Church. * 


ANCHOR OF THE SOUL 


Holy writ teaches us that hope is certain. St. Paul, writing to 
the Hebrews, referred to hope as an “anchor of the soul, sure 
and firm,” ** and wrote to Timothy: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am certain that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.” * 

In what sense, may we ask, is hope certain? Ordinarily we speak 
of certainty in relation to knowledge. We say we are certain of 
something when our mind firmly assents to it without any shadow 
of doubt. “Certainty, properly so-called,” says St. Thomas, “‘is a 
firmness of adherance to a known object on the part of a know- 
ing power.” * Faith, for example, enjoys this type of certitude, 
because we believe without any fear of error all the truths which 
God has revealed. Hope, on the contrary, cannot have certainty 
in the proper sense—the certitude of knowledge—because it is 
not an intellectual virtue but rather a perfection of the will. 

The certainty proper to hope is one of inclination or tendency. 
This is an analogous type of certitude, which consists in a firm 
determination rooted in nature, or in a faculty, directing it 
toward its proper object. For example, we speak of a man as 
having a certain step when he walks unhesitatingly toward a def- 
inite objective. To again quote Aquinas: “Names which pertain 
to knowledge are transferred to natural operations, as when it is 
said that nature operates wisely and infallibly; thus, too, nature 
is said to be certain in its tendency toward its end.” ** Supernat- 
ural hope, then, is certain in the sense that it inclines the will 
to tend firmly and unwaveringly toward its goal, eternal happi- 
ness, as something to be obtained through God’s all-powerful 


32 Denzinger, n. 1327. 
33 Heb. 6:19. 35 III Sent., d. xxvi, q. 2, a. 4. 
341I Tim. 1:12. 36 Tbid. 
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help. As the certainty of faith is opposed to doubt, the certainty 
of hope is opposed to hesitation. 

It is true that hope is based on faith, for it is only from faith 
that we can know the existence of our supernatural end. From 
faith, likewise, we know that God, being all-powerful and all- 
merciful, is able and willing to save all men, including ourselves. 
Faith, however, does not teach us that we shall certainly be saved, 
but only on condition that we persevere in God’s grace. In fact, 
the Council of Trent has declared: “If anyone should say that 
the just man who has been baptized is held from faith to believe 
that he is certainly among the predestined, let him be anathe- 
ma.” 87 

Nor are we required by hope to believe or judge that we shall 
infallibly be saved, for its certitude, as we have seen, is not the 
certitude of faith or of knowledge. Rather, it is a certitude of in- 
clination, which consists in a firm and unwavering tendency of 
our wills toward God as our supreme happiness, and this is an 
absolute and unconditional certitude. 


HopPpE AND SANCTITY 


The importance of hope in our spiritual life can hardly 
be overestimated. It is, first of all, a stimulus to fruitful activ- 
ity. It spurs us on in the pursuit of good through the prospect 
of a reward far in excess of our efforts. It is likewise a source 
of great spiritual strength, sustaining the soul amid the sor- 
rows and struggles of life until we reach the coveted goal— 
the incorruptible crown. “They that hope in the Lord shall re- 
new their strength, they shall take wings as eagles, they shall 
run, and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” ** 

Hope, likewise, imparts to our prayers a singular efficacy. “The 
Lord is good to them that hope in Him, to the soul that seeketh 
Him.” *® During His public life our divine Savior often worked 
miracles on behalf of those who placed their trust in Him. In- 
deed, He seemed to demand implicit trust on the part of those 
who begged to be healed as a condition to the granting of their 


87 Denzinger, n. 825. 38Tsa. 40:31. 39 Lam. 3:25. 
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requests. Not infrequently, too, He praised them publicly for 
their confidence in Him, as He did the centurion whose servant 
He healed, *° the blind men of Jericho, “* and the hemorrhage vic- 
tim who touched the hem of His garment. ” 

While the virtue of hope is capable of these marvelous effects 
it goes without saying that it produces them only to the extent 
that it is nourished in the soul and utilized by the individual. 
Hence the necessity of frequently renewing our hope in God and 
of avoiding anything that might weaken it in our soul or in the 
souls of others. The vast majority of Catholics are accustomed 
undoubtedly to making acts of hope along with those of faith 
and charity. But how many are as convinced that we cannot be 
saved without hope as they are that we cannot be saved without 
charity or faith? How many make the same sustained efforts to 
avoid temptations against hope as they do to ward off dangers 
against the other two theological virtues? The dauntless war- 
rior, St. Paul, looked upon hope as an indispensable part of the 
Christian’s armor. We, too, must be prepared to fight life’s 
battle equipped not only with the “breastplate of faith and char- 
ity” but also with the “helmet of hope.” 


40 Matt. 10:13. 41 Tbid., 9:29. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


SUPERIORS, CONFERENCES 


N December 21, 1955, His Eminence, Valerio Cardinal 

Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
made known his desire that an association of the major superiors 
of all the religious communities in the United States be formed, 
similar to the associations in Europe, Canada, and South Amer- 
ica. Immediately, committees of men and women religious were 
appointed to study the proposal of Cardinal Valeri and to draw 
up a plan for such organizations. 

In September, 1956, the committee of men religious was pre- 
pared to invite the approximately 195 religious superiors in the 
United States to meet in Washington, D.C., to form an associa- 
tion. On September 27, the ninety-five superiors present, after 
thorough discussion, officially formed the Association of Major 
Religious Superiors with a view to uniting the religious in the 
United States for their material and spiritual welfare and for a 
more effective apostolate. 

A permanent conference of major superiors of women’s reli- 
gious communities in the United States was formed in Chicago 
on November 24. About 250 major superiors from all parts of 
the country participated in the meeting which was opened by 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch. The conference was or- 
ganized on a regional basis with a national executive committee 
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as the unifying group. Regional meetings will be held annually, 
and national congresses from time to time. 

In his address to the group Cardinal Stritch reminded his hear- 
ers that it would be a mistake to think that, because they are reli- 
gious and the religious state is a state of perfection, there is not 
much for them to do in guiding others in the Church to sanctity. 
He said that scholarship in itself is fine and that scholarship in 
the Church is a great means of good, but that such scholarship, 
when disassociated from sanctity, is sterile. 


LIFE OF ToTAL DEDICATION 


The fall Bulletin of the Life of Total Dedication in the World 
reveals that the establishment of an official conference for the 
promotion and coordination of this work must await the approval 
of the Conferences of Major Superiors referred to above. Until 
then this work, while commended, remains on an unofficial basis. 
A committee in the East is planning a conference in Boston at 
St. Anthony’s Shrine, March 8-10, 1957. The tentative program, 
under the chairmanship of the Reverend Stephen Hartdegen, 
O.F.M., Holy Name College, Washington, D.C., offers an inter- 
esting and informative three days’ deliberation. 

After several years of collecting and editing materials from such 
conferences held since 1952, there will shortly appear a volume 
treating of the Life of Total Dedication in the World. The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press will publish the book about April 1, 
1957. 


CONGRESS OF PASTORAL LITURGY 


In the December-January issue of Doctrine and Life, a bi- 
monthly spiritual review published by the Irish Dominican Fath- 
ers, the Reverend Austin Flannery, O.P., writes about his reactions 
to the First International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held at 
Assisi, September 18-22, 1956. He writes in part: 


A report on the Congress should deal not only with the subjects to 
which the organizers desired to give prominence, but also with one which 
was pushed into prominence by the applause which favorable mention 
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of it provoked. This was the subject of the vernacular. The audience’s 
reactions came as a surprise to the organizing committee and were, per- 
haps, a source of some embarrassment to them. This, I take it, was why 
one of them, in a short address, invited us to see the applause in proper 
perspective: that while, on the one hand, it had its origin in something 
praiseworthy, angoisse pastorale, on the other hand, it was not to be put 
on a par with the vote of a sovereign parliament. The strength of feeling 
on the subject was first made manifest during the paper read by Father 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., on “The Care of Souls as the Key to the 
History of the Liturgy.” The paper was an exposition of the leitmotif of 
the entire congress, that the Church uses the Liturgy to save souls and 
that whenever she creates a new liturgical form or reforms an old one, 
she is merely adapting her chosen instrument the more closely to her 
purpose. 


Using Father Jungmann’s article as a framework, Father Flan- 
nery goes on to describe what he considers the mood of a large 
section of the Congress—the French, Germans, and Americans, 
particularly. 


Father Jungmann explained that the Church uses the Liturgy to three 
ends: firstly, to weld the people of God into closer unity, secondly, to 
instruct them in the mysteries of faith, thirdly, to teach them how to 
pray. Apropos of the first of these aims, Father Jungmann reminded us 
that the Church, by means of salutations and exhortations addressed to 
them, tries to make the members of the praying community conscious of 
their solidarity with each other and with the priest. . . . The enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause which greeted this remark (that at an early 
date the Church accepted the language of the people into her Liturgy) 
had rather the effect of setting up Father Jungmann as a champion of 
the out-and-out vernacular movement. In fact, Father Jungmann was 
speaking as a scholar rather than as an advocate. .. . But the aim (of 
adapting the Liturgy as closely as possible to local and temporal condi- 
tions and changes) has to be seen over-against another and sometimes 
conflicting aim, that of ensuring the stability and uniformity of the 
Church’s worship. . . 

The claims of the vernacular received strong support from the next 
section of Father Jungmann’s paper, in which he spoke of the Liturgy as 
the means par excellence adopted by the Church to lead the faithful to 
a richer, better-instructed faith. The Church, he pointed out, is not con- 
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tent merely to perform the sacraments, she wishes also to instruct the 
faithful by means of them... . 

One does not often advert to the third aim which the Church sets 
before us in her Liturgy, that of teaching the faithful how to pray. How- 
ever, as Father Jungmann pointed out, the individual left to himself, 
tends to practice a type of prayer which is narrow and self-centered. His 
prayer tends to be almost exclusively prayer of petition and, indeed, for 
material benefits as often as for spiritual benefits. . . . 

Father Jungmann brought his paper to close with a bird’s eye view 
of the liturgical progress. For centuries, he said, the Liturgy was the most 
important means of saving souls. It began as something simple and easily 
intelligible. The language, however, in which it was celebrated became 
less and less understood and it was as though a smoke-screen came be- 
tween the Liturgy and the people. . . . He said that the Latin language 
was also, as it were, a sort of protective armor around the sacred Liturgy, 
necessary, in the centuries that followed the middle ages, to save it from 
the attacks of the heretics. But a time of even greater need is now at 
hand, he suggested. Just as, under Pius XI, the Church discarded the 
protection of her secular power, so, under Pius XII, she is beginning to 
discard the protective armor of liturgical inflexibility. 


LAy SPIRITUALITY 


The frequency of articles on various aspects of lay spirituality 
in what may be termed “popular’’ Catholic magazines is indeed a 
hopeful sign. Among such recent articles one of the best is that 
by Father William of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D., editor of Spiritual 
Life. His article appeared in the October 13 issue of the Ave 
Maria. Emphasizing the fact that religious and laymen have a 
common goal, he stressed the importance of a knowledge of God 
as a basis for intimate communion with him. 


We cannot love what we do not know. And God is so infinitely lov- 
able that once we know Him, He will possess and shape and inflame our 
lives. . . . But how can we know God who is pure spirit? Well, when we 
were baptized, God infused into our souls the theological virtue of faith, 
by which we share God’s own knowledge of Himself. Faith is the only 
proximate means of union with God. But faith must grow and develop, 
or our knowledge will be forever meager, paltry, and dull. How does 
faith grow? By exercise, like every other habit. . . . The necessity for a 
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daily program of spiritual reading is based on the fundamental principle 
that faith must nourish itself on dogmatic truth. It cannot enter upon 
its own proper domain of divine mystery, if the intelligence does not first 
adhere to the dogmatic formulas which express divine truth in human 
language. 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL ‘THEOLOGY 


The sixth summer session of the Institute of Spiritual Theol- 
ogy will be conducted at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois, from July 8 to August 1. The Institute was begun 
in the summer of 1952 to enable priests and men religious an 
opportunity to expand and deepen their knowledge of spiritual 
theology, and has proved of invaluable assistance in the forma- 
tion of novice masters, spiritual directors in seminaries, retreat 
masters, and confessors of the laity. Last summer some eighty-five 
students were in attendance. 

The Institute is open to all priests, diocesan and religious, and 
to professed brothers. Limited accommodations for resident stu- 
dents can be made at the House of Studies. ‘The complete course 
of the Institute comprises three summer sessions. ‘The basic cours- 
es, drawn from the relevant tracts of the Symma Theologiae, 
constitute the essential framework of the program. Courses for 
those attending the first summer include the dogmatic sources of 
the spiritual life, the supernatural life, psychology of asceticism, 
and the theological aspects of the religious life. Prospective stu- 
dents may acquire more complete information by addressing in- 
quiries to the Very Reverend T. M. Sparks, O.P., Institute of 
Spiritual Theology, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois. 





Book Reviews 


THE THREE STAGES OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
UNDER THE INSPIRATION OF JESUS 

By J. Grimal, S.M. 

Translated under the direction of Joseph Buckley, S.M. 
Bruce, 3 volumes; $2.95 per volume, $8.00 per set. 


Father Jules Grimal devoted twenty years of his life to the spiritual 
direction of the Marist religious and priests in the United States. Later 
he became assistant to the superior general of the Society of Mary, and 
gave many retreats to sisters and priests in Italy and in France. These ' 
three small volumes with their formidable title are the record of the 
author’s own spiritual odyssey and of his penetration of the interior lives 
of others. ‘ 

The theme which runs as a golden thread through all of the medita- 
tions of Father Grimal is described in a phrase which he borrowed from 
Father M.-J. Lagrange, O.P.—‘“‘Jesus Christ, life and the author of life.” 
The goal of our spiritual life is the participation of the soul in the life 
of the filial love of Jesus for the Father. This is within the compass of 
all who will give themselves to “the inspiration of Jesus.” 

In the first two volumes the role of Christ in the work of conversion 
and progress is explained. The meaning of perfection and its three de- 
grees, ways, or ages are set forth after the classical pattern proposed by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The necessary presence of Christ at every step of 
our journey back to the Father is emphasized on each page. In the case 
of religious and seminarians it is the opinion of the author that they 
should be converted to Christ, and actually enter upon the illuminative 
way during the novitiate or the earliest years of the seminary: 

The foundations of the spiritual life, whether it is lived within or out- 
side of the cloister, must be sturdy and stable. To build on these founda- 
tions one needs the aid of a spiritual architect, a director. Except for the 
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few favored souls most of us are too close to ourselves to make an ob- 
jective judgment about our chief faults and the degree of our advance- 
ment towards saintliness. Father Grimal wisely cautions that it can be 
dangerous even to count and measure past sins, except in a supernatural 
atmosphere and with a prudent confessor to counsel us. 

True love, theological charity, is eager to go the limit; but those who 
are young in spiritual life may imprudently indulge in harmful morti- 
fication. Nature does not die when a person is born anew in Christ, the 
author sensibly warns—nature never dies. Sometimes vanity is mixed 
with initial spiritual fervor. We have to expect the snares of scruples or, 
certainly, temptations which are “a necessary consequence of human 
nature, and an indispensable test in the providential plan of our sancti- 
fication.” 

Lukewarmness is the most harmful malady of spiritual life, which, 
bluntly expressed, is a want of the desire to become a saint. “The Chris- 
tian, and above all the religious or priest who does not want to save him- 
self as a saint, does not really want to save himself at all.” 

In volume two Fr. Grimal details the work of progress towards sanc- 
tity, insisting with deep insight on the sanctifying action of Christ’s sac- 
raments. The third volume is concerned with the unitive way, in which 
the soul is incorporated with Christ. The reader will discover in this 
volume certain notions—freely controvertd among spiritual writers— 
which differ from the explanations of other theologians. Instead of a 
kind of mystical marriage he chooses to describe the soul’s union with 
God as a communication in “the filial life of Christ.” The tradition of 
spiritual theology in the writings of such as St. Teresa of Avila and St. 
Francis de Sales has a leaning towards the concept of a God-spouse. 
Father Grimal prefers to describe the union of the soul as one with the 
Father of our souls. Sacred Scripture, he avers, emphasizes divine son- 
ship in Christ, rather than the analogy of marriage. He is entitled to his 
preference. Father Buckley, the translator, remarks in his preface that 
‘he does not entirely concur” in some of the opinions of the author. In 
his own preface Father Grimal points out with becoming humility that 
he does not presume “to propound the intimate nature of the mystical 
union of the soul with God. To me it would seem rash to attempt, with- 
out personal experience . . . to treat of the essence of a life dominated by 
the profoundly mysterious action proper to the Holy Spirit, on the thresh- 
old of which the great masters of the spiritual life and the saints them- 
selves hesitate and find themselves at variance.” 

Whatever the personal intellectual conviction of the reader may be he 
will find that the author’s insistence on “the filial love of Jesus for the 
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Father” is an inspiration to fuller devotion to and service of Jesus Christ, 
life and the author of life. Father Buckley regrets that he was not able 
to finish this translation before the death of Father Grimal in 1953. It 
is, as the translator intended, a fitting testimony of affection for a saint- 
ly priest and admiration for his inspirational writing. 


Joun Leonard CALLAHAN, O.P. 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF DOM MARMION 
By M. M. Philipon, O.P. 

Translated by Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. 

Newman, 221 pages, $3.50. 


Few modern spiritual writers have gained the universal renown of 
Dom Columba Marmion, the saintly Irish abbat of the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Maredsous in Belgium. God provides for the needs of the Church 
in every age and in this respect we may say truly that Dom Marmion 
was a man sent by God for a special mission in the field of spirituality. 
His works have been translated into many languages and his fame is 
still spreading year by year throughout the Catholic world. 

Many persons, on reading Dom Marmion for the first time, are some- 
what surprised at the slant of his spiritual doctrine and yet the doctrine 
itself is neither novel nor original. It is simply an emphatic restatement 
of the teaching of St. Paul, namely, that Jesus Christ is the source and 
focal point of all spiritual perfection and sanctity. There is no true per- 
fection except Christian perfection and in this perfection Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. He is our way to the Father. 

Dom Marmion himself had said of his writings: “I have tried to show 
that Christian perfection consists simply in the domination of all our 
activity by Christ.” For that reason his doctrine fits admirably into the 
theological setting of the present century, a century which has seen a 
new appreciation for such fundamental theological doctrines as the in- 
dwelling of the Trinity and the mystical body of Christ. For that reason 
also the doctrine of Dom Marmion is essentially dogmatic and far re- 
moved from the sentimentality of preceding centuries. It is also a catho- 
lic doctrine, in the sense that it stresses that which is fundamental to 
Christian perfection and leaves little room for those accidental aspects 
of spirituality which sometimes threaten, through undue emphasis, to 
disorientate the theology of Christian perfection. 

It may seem strange that a Dominican should attempt to evaluate and 
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probe the spiritual doctrines of a Benedictine, but the theology of the 
spiritual life soars above the schools of speculative theology. Moreover, 
Father Philipon is no mere student of spiritual theology; he has long 
been recognized as an authority on the teachings of modern spiritual 
writers. Not only did he study profoundly the works of Dom Marmion, 
but he spent long periods of time as a resident in Benedictine abbeys in 
order to absorb the true Benedictine spirit. 

In this volume Father Philipon first traces the spiritual growth of 
Dom Marmion himself, beginning with his early studies and priestly 
ministry in Ireland and following him through his years in Rome, his 
entrance into the Benedictine Order, his years as abbot at Maredsous, 
and ending with the death of Dom Marmion in 1923. He then discusses 
in Part II the Christocentric spiritual doctrine of Dom Marmion, quot- 
ing copiously from the works of the saintly abbot. Part III treats of the 
perfection of the monastic life, using the Rule of St. Benedict as a frame- 
work. Part IV is a discussion of the priest as another Christ and the 
function of the priesthood in the Church. Lastly, in Part V, Father 
Philipon comments on the Mother of Christ in the writings of Dom 
Marmion. 

The book is well written and is worthy of a writer of Father Phil- 
ipon’s status and reputation. The translation is exceptionally well done. 
Nevertheless, a book about a spiritual writer, however excellent, can 
never take the place of the original words of that spiritual writer. For 
that reason, it is to be hoped that readers of Father Philipon’s book will 
be prompted to turn to the works by Dom Marmion, which are easily 
available in English: Christ, the Life of the Soul; Christ in His Myster- 
ies; Christ the Ideal of the Monk; Christ the Ideal of the Priest. 


Jorpan AuMANN, O.P. 


LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR 

Edited by Albert Plé, O.P. 

Translated by Donald Attwater and R. F. Trevett 
Templegate, 182 pages, $3.95. 


The present Holy Father has said: “From ancient times until the 
compilation of Canon Law in our own days the Church, faithful to 
Christ her spouse and loyal to her own principles, has gradually worked 
out with sure and unfaltering steps under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit what pertains to the state of perfection” (Provida Mater Ecclesia). 
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Many theological questions are still in this slow process of develop- 
ment, offering a challenge to the greatest minds in the Church. It is to 
such problems that the editor of La vie spirituelle has devoted himself 
over the years. Learned minds have rallied behind the leadership of 
Father Plé, inspired by the freshness of insight which accompanies his 
indefatigable zeal for traditional doctrine. Solid advances have issued 
from this happy partnership which, fortunately, are being made avail- 
able in English as they appear in their original French symposium form. 

Each of these symposia displays in a striking way the quality of the- 
ology as eminently speculative and practical. Each offers the deepest 
subject matter for meditation while giving directives of the most useful 
sort. 

The present volume follows the usual format: an exposition of the 
positive theology from Scripture and Tradition, the philosophical ex- 
planation of ancillary concepts, a speculative elaboration which advances 
the science and develops practical conclusions of greater helpfulness for 
the present situation. 

Love of neighbor is seen as a mystery, the supernatural mystery of 
charity. Father Plé is of the conviction that the true notion of mystery 
has been lost to the generality of Christians for the past six centuries. 
The influences of nominalism and rationalism have combined to separ- 
ate the sign from the thing signified. 

The older tradition, to which the book draws attention, unites the 
sign and the signified inseparably though distinguishably. "In a mystery 
the sign is something accessible, the signified is something inaccessible. 
A mystery is more than a mere symbol. A symbol represents something, 
but does not make it present, as the flag is the symbol of one’s native 
land. In a mystery God, who dwells in light inaccessible, is present and 
active. Father Plé draws the analogy between a mystery and a smile: 
the soul both manifests and hides itself in the smile of a living face. 
So, too, God reveals and hides Himself in a mystery. 

Christ is the mystery of the Trinity. The triune God reveals Himself 
to us in Christ. Dwelling in light inacessible, the Trinity is accessible 
to us in Christ through faith, hope, and charity. 

Our neighbor is part of the mystery which is Christ. The one object 
of the theological virtues includes God and neighbor, united as the 
latter is in Christ. At the Last Supper Christ prayed for His followers 
“_. . that they may be one, as we are one—I in them, and thou in Me 
—that they may be perfected in unity” (John 1:22-23). This unity, 
says St. Thomas, is the end of all God’s gifts. 
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The mystery of Christ demands that we have one community of life 
with all our neighbors, all without exception. We unite in the intimate 
life and vital activity of the Trinity by faith, hope and charity, which 
come to us from God through the mediation of Christ and return again 
to God through the mediation of Christ. Because our neighbors are 
united in Christ they are bound to us inseparably as more than the ob- 
ject of charity. We must be joined to them in the act of loving God and 
one another in Christ. 


The authors recur to the parable of the Good Samaritan to empha- 
size that “neighbor” must be thought of in the first person. It is not 
so much that others are neighbor to you, but that you make yourself 
neighbor to others. Recourse is had to existentialist philosophy by the 
contributors who seek to clarify and explain this theological concept of 
neighbor. 


The present work attempts principally to explicitate the theology of 
love of neighbor. At the same time, however, it hints at the rich theol- 
ogy of faith and hope in neighbor which remains to be developed. 


J. D. Corcoran, O.P. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND PERFECTION 
By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by E. Hayden, O.P. 

The Newman Press, 208 pages, $3.00. 


St. Paul the Apostle frequently manifests in his Epistles the notion of 
how divine facts appear to be dogmatic only, but actually they yield 
practical implications readily. Father Garrigou-Lagrange has done that 
same thing with the concept of the priesthood in relation to spiritual 
perfection. 

For a teacher, and Father Garrigou-Lagrange is ever that, it is not 
possible to discuss a particular matter like a priest’s perfection without 
sketching the general preliminary ideas. That is why he begins with two 
chapters on faith, with the conclusion that all should strive for Chris- 
tian perfection. Thus far he says what he has said often before. 


This book enters with sureness upon the difference between interior 
perfection—‘‘in the face of God,’ St. Thomas says—and the state of 
perfection, which St. Thomas describes as the one “in the face of the 
Church.” Father Garrigou-Lagrange writes that priests are held to the 
highest degree of the former. 
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In St. Thomas’ understanding of the term, the episcopacy is a state tur 
by itself, and consequently the author discusses the perfection of bish- to 
ops in elevated yet practical language. mé 

Priests will surely find this book informative as well as sympathetically | 
and understandingly written. It contains, for example, a kind of spirit- ps 
ual thermometer of the priest—the beatitudes correlated with the vir- ex 
tues and gifts. The need for self-denial on a continuing basis together ca 
with the importance of recollection is especially stressed. ca 

Singled out also are the peculiarly clerical virtues and the means to ne 
purify them steadily. The author urges priests to the highest type of fil 
mental prayer, particularly to Eucharist-centered prayer. i 

Tuomas V. Fiynn, O.P. * 
cl 
th 

A RIGHT TO BE MERRY : 
By Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 
Sheed & Ward, 212 pages, $3.00. 

The cloistered life is the subject of much speculation, even among 
priests and noncloistered religious. Sister Mary Francis offers remarkably 
complete answers to almost all questions, written in a delightfully en- ; 


gaging style that presents profundities painlessly. Her narrative is of her 
own Order—the Poor Clares—but it is written in such terms as to be 
an apologia for the cloistered life itself. 

Sister Mary Francis tells the story of the making of a new foundation 
of Poor Clares in New Mexico. Parts of the story are reminiscent of some 
of the descriptions of the travels of St. Teresa of Avila. The story is well 
told, colored with tastefully chosen anecdotes and filled with penetrat- 
ing observations on religious life generally and the cloister in particular. 

She has some good observations on candidates. “Equally preposterous 
is the idea that the cloister is some sort of female Foreign Legion. Girls 
do not enter cloisters to forget the world, but to remember it always in 
every smallest sacrifice, every prayer, every penance. Least of all do they 
enter to forget their disappointments in love. Just the thought of a score 
of lovelorn maidens, locked in an enclosure and sighing their way to 
sanctity, is so ridiculous that one wonders how anyone could possibly 
give it a mental nod.” And on prayer: “An uncluttered exterior life has 
a very telling effect on our interior. And an uncluttered interior is the 
sine qua non of contemplative prayer.” 

The book accomplishes something very difficult in that it gives a pic- 
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ture of the family spirit of a great Order in a manner that is convincing 
to the outsider. Here one meets real people encountering reality in a 
manner distinctive enough to bring family traits into sharp focus. 

The attitude toward poverty, penance, obedience, and silence are 
particularly noteworthy both for doctrinal solidity and for clarity of 
expression. One passage on penance is remarkable. “An enclosed nun 
cannot camouflage her lack of true being by a great flurry of doing. She 
cannot ‘lose herself’ in her students or her patients or her orphans. She 
has to find herself all day long, and she does this by finding God. The 
first is her penance, the second is her joy.” 

The Poor Clares, and all enclosed nuns, have a good spokesman in 
Sister Mary Francis. She brings the cloister to life for all her readers, 
and, like a good speaker, she charms and amuses while instructing. The 
cloister will always be for the few, but knowledge of it will ever profit 
the many. This book is a delightful way to that knowledge, and the time 
spent reading it is well invested. 


Tuomas C. Dontan, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Liturgical congresses, papal pronouncements, and the daily life of the 


Church will always create a demand for more liturgical writings. One 
which has appeared somewhat recently is Liturgies of the Religious Or- 
ders (Brucé, $6.00), by Archdale A. King. The book gives a scholarly 
and detailed history of the Carthusian, Cistercian, Premonstratensian, 
Carmelite and Dominican rites. While each of these rites is a variant of 
the Roman rite, all of them are more ancient than the present form of 
the Roman usage, and consequently offer an historical and explanatory 
background for many of the rites‘and ceremonies found in the present 
Roman missal and breviary. Primarily, however, the author intended to 
give a brief sketch of each of the Orders whose rite is explained, some 
account of the style and appearance of their churches, a history of the 
origin and development of the rites, the liturgical year as observed by 
each, the chant, and the rite as it is observed today. 

The volume makes interesting but not facile reading. Scholarly histor- 
ical, yet not a “popular” history, it will at times make for heavy reading. 
But he who perseveres will be treated to a view of the variegated beauty 
of God’s worship. Moreover, the volume will help to give an appreciation 
of the efforts made throughout the centuries to preserve this variety in 
the midst of unity against the opinion of those who would discard the 
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various rites in favor of the general Roman usage. To have such a history 
of five of the principal variants, all in one volume, is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to liturgical writing. 

For the same reasons as those mentioned, any explanation of the 
Holy Mass, especially of the prayers of the Mass, is always welcome. The 
Great Prayer (Macmillan, $3.25), by Hugh Ross Williamson, is a brief 
explanation of the Canon of the Mass. The author writes very clearly 
and easily and seems to have hit the right balance between history and 
theology required for a book whose purpose is to increase our devotion 
to the Mass rather than to theorize about it. The author comments upon 
the Canon section by section, giving each prayer both in Latin and in 
English, then explains its probable historical origin, its literary character- 
istics, and its theological and devotional significance. Such a book is of 
little help to the scholarly, but highly useful for those whom historical 
speculation bores, and whom allegorical explanations mystify. It especi- 
ally aims at promoting Christian unity by showing Protestants how this 
most Catholic and Roman of prayers meets all the well-worn objections. 

Father Victor White, O.P., S.T.M., who has been lecturing in this 
country during the past year, has collected some of his papers and essays, 
written over a period of twenty years, in God the Unknown (Harper & 
Brothers, $3.50). The first part of the book comprises his most recently 
published essays and might well be characterized as a commentary on the 
first three questions of the Summa. The second section lacks the unity 


of subject matter found in the first, since the essays were directed to 
widely different audiences. Treated here are such subjects as natural 
law, justice, Western and Eastern theology on grace, atonement, Church 
unity, the basis of membership in the Church, and a background to 
papal infallibility. Because of the depth of the subject matter and the 
complexity of treatment, this collection is recommended only to those 
who have had some initiation into Thomistic theology. 
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